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ONWARDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was on a bright sninmer day, some 
sixteen or eighteen years ago', that a traveller 
was passing through . a secluded country 
village in one of the efi^stem counties. 

He was a young man of a frank, open, 
happy countenance, his dress and bearing 
indicating that he belonged to the upper 
classes of society — probably an under-graduate 
from one of the universities— and such he 
actually was. 

Frank Austen was on his way from Oxford 
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to visit a college friend, and was walking the 
last twenty miles, for as yet, in that part of the 
world, railways were not, and the slender fi- 
nances of the widow's son were not equal to the 
expense of a fly. But to travel on foot was no 
hardship to him, but rather a pleasure, for his 
frame was light an(^ strong, and his spirits 
gay and enterprising. He was a lover of 
Nature too. The fields and the sky had 
ever for him their charms for the senses, 
and their food for the thoughts. 

And in truth there was little else than 
fields and sky to admire in the scenery, if 
scenery it could be called, through which he 
was now passing. Far as the eye could reach, 
the level country extended. The land was 
almost entirely under cultivation, and the 
hedge-rows were mostly destitute of timber 
— the sole variety in the wide, square 
enclosures consisting, for the most part, in the 
difference between beans and clover, wheat 
juid barley ; but, as if in compensation, the 
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hedges themselves seemed ahnost composed of 
honeysuckles, which loaded the still summer air 
with fragrance, and the wayside was enameUed 
with wild flowers. In the distance, though 
not far distant, and stretching to the 
horizon, both right and left, far as the eye 
could reach, lay the long, blue line of the 
sea. 

The only trees to be seen were round the 
church and the Rectory. 

The former was an ordinary village church 
with a square tower, sweetly and gravely 
situated among the trees I have mentioned — 
but the churchyard was overgrown with nettles 
and other weeds, and the little edifice itself 
looked neglected and dilapidated. 

The Rectory too seemed deserted and com- 
fortless. Weeds grew apace in the carriage- 
drive ; and the wide lawn, which separated it 
from the church, had been turned into a turnip 
field. Under a tree in the churchyard sat a 
little girl, with a tiny book in her hand, from 
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which she appeared to be learning a 
lesson. 

The young traveller called out to her in a 
pleasant voice, and enquired the way to the 
next village, through which his path lay. 

The child rose hastily, and running towards 
him, dropped a ciirtsey. 

" Please sir, did you speak ? " 

" Yes, my little maid," and he repeated his 
question, looking with some interest at the 
little girl. 

Frank Austen was naturally fond of children, 
and there was something very engaging in the 
appearance of the little creature now before 
him. She seemed about eight or nine years old, 
and had an honest, intelligent, healthful coun- 
tenance, and a pair of bright, ingenuous eyes. 

"Please, sir," she said, again curtseying, 
" this is not the road." 

"Can you tell me the road then, little 
one?" 

For an instant she looked bright and eager. 
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then her countenance fell, and she seemed 
puzzled. 

" It is — it is — ^you go — " 

" You must not put me wrong. If you do 
not know it, say so, and I will look for some 
one else to direct me. 

" Oh ! but I does know, sir, I goes there 
often to buy tea." 

" Tell me, then, like a good child." 

Again she looked puzzled, but at last, her 
face brightening bs if she had been struck by 
a happy idea, she said : — 

" I can show you, sir." 

And then Frank Austen began to compre- 
hend that it was not the information he 
wanted, but the power to express it, in which 
the child was deficient. 

Gladly accepting her offer, she trotted along 
by his side, while to beguile the way, and in- 
terested in her appearance and manner, he 
began to question her. 

" What is your name, my little girl ? " 
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" Honor Sky, please sir." 

" Can you read, Honor Sky ? " 

" Yes, sir," with pride ; ^' I spells some 
words, sir." 

" Were you reading when I called 
you ? '' 

" I was learning my hymn, please, 
Sir. 

" What hymn were you learning ? " 

" I can say it, sir," she answered, 
proudly. 

Somewhat amused, and seeing that the 
little maid was desirous to show off her 
learning, Frank at once indulged her and 
gratified himself by giving her the desired 
invitation to repeat the hymn. She com- 
menced at once in a sing-song tone: — 

" Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do. 
That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a heathen or a Jew." 

And so she continued to the end of 
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Watts' well-known hjnmn. Frank then 
enquired if she knew the meaning of 
what she repeated. She looked up, amazed 
at the question. Apparently it had never 
struck her that to understand it was of 
any consequence, and her face, which 
was one of the most tell-tale in the 
world, betrayed a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that unqualified praise had not been 
bestowed upon her repetition. Quick m 
sympathy, and consequently quick in per- 
ceivmg the feeUngs of others, Frank 
noticed this at once. Waiving his question 
for the time, he next asked her if she 
could repeat anything else. 

"The third chapter of St. Matthew," 
she replied, and without being bidden, 
she commenced at once in the same tone 
as before. Her auditor stopped her at 
the end of a few verses, and enquired if 
she knew what a wilderness was. She 
hung her head and made no answer 
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then once more brightening up, she said 
eagerly : — 

"I have seen John the Baptist." 

" Seen John the Baptist — ^what do you 
mean, little one?" 

"I have seen him at Aunt Keziah's." 

" And what did he look like?" her auditor 
enquired, amused, and wondering what the 
child could mean. 

*^ Please, sir, he looked like a dolly." 

Frank could with difficulty restrain his 
mirth ; but perceiving the little girl had more 
to say, he commanded his countenance and 
listened with some curiosity. 

" And please, sir, I know what a leathern 
girdle is." 

" What is it, then ? " 

" A gold belt about his waist." 

"Gold?" 

" Yes, sir. Please, sir, it was leather on the 
other side. Aunt Keziah said the gold looked 
best. Please, sir, Aunt Keziah makes birds." 
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"What kind of birds?" 

"I doesn't know, sir. She gave me a 
yellow one. She calls it the Bird of the 
Psalms." 

The child spoke in a tone of awe and 
admiration both of her aunt and of the bird in 
her own possession. 

" Does Aunt Keziah live here ? " 

" In Dredham, here ! Oh no, sir — Aunt 
Keziah lives in Thombury." 

"And do you live with your father and 
mother ? " 

" No, sir ; I has got no father or mother. 
They be dead." And the child looked 
grave for an instant, then added, "I lives 
with Uncle Tummas." 

" And what is your uncle ? " 

"Please, sir, he works for Farmer Lane, and 
plays the big fiddle." 

"In the church, do you mean? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" And do you go to school ? " 
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"Yes, sir — to Dame Wagstaff's, some- 
times." 

" Don't you go always ? " 

" No, sir. Please, sir, I keeps the baby. 
When it goes to sleep, I goes to school, and 
when it wakes. Aunt calls me. It's only 
next door." 

"I should like very much indeed to see 
Dame Wagstaff's school. 

" I be going now, sir, if you likes to go 
with me. But that is the way, sir, you 
wanted." 

" I think I have a few minutes to spare, if 
it is not far to the school." 

" Oh, it's a very short way, sir." 

"What is that?" cried Frank, now 
pointing to a long blue strip on the hori- 
zon. 

" That be the sea, sir?" 

"How far off is it?" 

"Oh, it be a great way, sir — ^too far to 
walk." 
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" I suppose you have been at the sea ? " 
" Oh no, sir, it be too far to walk." 
^* Do you know what the sea is ? " 
" Uncle Tummas says it be a great, big 
water." 

" And do you know what there is on the 
other side of it ? " 

" No, sir. Be there ought ? " 
Honor Sky evidently did not know that 
the sea had another side, and on further 
inquiry, her interrogator found that her 
geographical knowledge was of the most 
limited description, and extended only to 
Dredham and the neighbouring villages, and 
to Thornbury, the name of the small borough, 
in a neighbouring county, where "Aunt 
Keziah" lived. She had been there last 
year, she said, and had travelled in a waggon. 
She seemed to be very proud of this visit, and 
to consider herself quite a traveller, as no other 
child of her age in Dredham had ever been so 
far from home. 
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^^ Did you ever hear of London?" enquired 
Frank. 

" No, sir. What is it, please, sir ? " 

" It is a great city — a great town." 

"Like Thombury?" 

Frank laughed. 

" Hundreds of times the size of Thorn- 
bury." 

Honor Sky opened wide her large blue eyes 
with wonder. 

Frank then told her there were great 
countries and great cities beyond the sea. 
She still stared. The idea seemed too vast for 
her. It filled her mind with the same kind of 
admiring, uncomprehending awe, with which 
the disclosures of the telescope and the 
knowledge of worlds strewed like dust on the 
fields of immensity overwhelm the minds 
of educated persons. Her gaze was not 
the stupid stare of the mindless rustic; it 
seemed to bespeak pleasure and curiosity as 
well as astonishment. 
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Frank next began to question his little 
guide with regard to her knowledge of 
Scripture. In the letter of the inspired 
volume he found her well versed for her 
years, and in the meaning of the simplest 
of the narrative parts, more especially those 
which had interested her imagination. 
Yet even her comprehension of these 
was but fragmentary. Where or even what 
the land of Egypt was she had no precise 
idea. She had the same kind of indeter- 
minate notion of it that we have of Milton's 
Pandemonium or Tasso's Gardens of Armida. 
The Bible was the Bible — ^the book it was 
" good to read," the book she learnt her 
lessons from in school, the book she heard 
read in church, and that was all. 

As a veritable history of veritable people, 
and of events which had taken place in the 
real world she lived in herself, she had no 
notion of it, and still less as the Book of 
Life — the truths of which might save her 
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soul, and open her eyes to the knowledge of 
a Kingdom greater far than the kingdoms 
beyond the sea, which had so struck her ima- 
gination. Though she had been taught to 
read in the Bible every day, and though she ap- 
peared to be both an intelligent and an amiable 
child, she was, as to the appropriation of 
Christian truth, as completely in a state of 
heathenism as if she had been a native of the 
Feejee Islands. 

They were now at the door of the dame- 
school which Honor Sky attended. The 
pupils were rushing in, to the number of 
about a dozen. The place in which they 
assembled was the kitchen of a common 
cottage. It had a brick floor, a latticed 
window, a wide, open fire-place, in which there 
was no fire, shelves upon which some showy 
crockery was arranged, a deal table, a 
wooden chair, and set round in a circle, a 
number of stumps of trees cut rather higher 
than a footstool, and lower than a chair, and 
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called Simons, for the pupils to sit on. A 
Bible bound in calf, a horn-book, one or two 
copies of Watts' Hymns, and some yellow 
canvas samplers seemed to complete the 
apparatus of the school-room. At the table 
sat the mistress — a woman about sixty years 
of age, dressed in black, with a face deeply 
pitted with the small-pox — a circumstance 
which at first gave rather a sinister expression 
to her countenance. But on closer inspection, 
she had a kind eye and a good-natured mouth. 
She welcomed Frank very civilly, and seemed 
gratified by his visit. 

" Few gentlefolk," she said, " came to see 
her school." 

Frank enquired if the rector never came ? 
In true Suffolk dialect, which did not tend to 
exalt her auditor's opinion of her educational 
qualifications, she mformed him that the 
rector was not resident, that the curate was a 
strange old man, who had only two rooms 
furnished in the Rectory, and who seldom 
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came beyond the grounds, except on a Sunday, 
and never visited the poor at all, except when 
some sick person sent for him to administer 
the Sacrament. The schoolmistress herself 
was a widow, and had brought up a large 
family of children. She had been, she said, 
a hard-working woman in her time, but now, 
she "was fit for nothmg but teaching." 

That she appeared to think the last resource 
of infirm old age— the work to be done only 
by those who could do nothing else. 

" And 'tis hard work for me now, sir, to 
keep them unruly children in order. If they 
was all like little Honor Sky, it would be 
nothing. She's the sharpest child in my 
school, and reads wonderful — a'most as well 
as myself, and I was alius counted clever at 
book-learning. Little Jim Carver is a sharp 
child, too, but he's not so good-behaved as 
Honor Sky." 

As she spoke, she pointed to a little ragged 
urchin, who sat on one of the simons. He 
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was a handsome boy, about the same age, or 
perhaps a year or two older than Honor Sky, 
but though his features were finer, his counte- 
nance was not so engaging as that of the little 
gbl. There was an utter absence of that 
openness and candour which formed the chief 
charm of hers. Nor did he meet the advances 
of the young Oxonian in the same artless, 
gracious manner, but appeared rather to re- 
sent the questions the latter put to him. In 
some respects, however, he was, in his an- 
swers, in advance of Honor. He was, indeed, 
for an ignorant village child, remarkably acute ; 
but this acuteness had, in attractiveness, little 
in common with the genial, child-like intelli- 
gence of the little girl. But as Frank went 
round asking them all questions, he suddenly 
became anxious to answer them, as if to out- 
shine others, and more especially Honor Sky. 
Frank found that few of them could say more 
than a small part of the catechism, and most 
of them none. He asked James Carver to 
VOL. I. c 
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repeat the Lord's Prayer. James hung his 
head and looked sullen, as he generally did 
when he could not answer, but when Dame 
Wagstaff called out, " Our Father " the gen- 
tleman means, his face brightened, and he 
repeated it. 

^^Do you know any other prayer? " Frank 
asked. 

" Yes, I knows the one mother makes us 
say at night." 

'' And what is that ? '' 

'^ Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on ; 
Four comers to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
One to watch and one to pray. 
And two to bear my soul away." 

Frank was confounded. Had he not heard 
it with his own ears, he could hardly have be- 
lieved that in reformed England so gross a 
remnant of Popish superstition yet lingered 
He asked Jim if he thought that Matthew, 
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Mark, Luke, and John could hear his prayers, 
bat only received for answer : — 

'^ I doesn't know. Mother makes ns say it, 
and beats ns if we doesn't." 

But the routine of instruction had now com- 
menced. While the little girk worked their 
samplers, the little boys were called up, one 
by one, to be taught from the horn-book or 
the Bible, according to their state of advance- 
ment. Not one could read a simple verse 
through without spelling, except Jim Carver 
and Honor Sky. When any child made a 
mistake, the mistress threateningly seized the 
birch and shook it at the offender, but she 
was evidently too good-natured a woman 
really to use it. Consequently her pupils 
were accustomed to laugh at the threat, and 
as she had by no means discovered the secret 
of moral command, the state of insubordina- 
tion in her tiny kingdom was extreme. The 
children who were not at lessons, all talked at 
once, the dame scolded, and the child who 
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was reading or learning the alphabet, screamed 
out the words or letters at the highest pitch 
of his voice, that he might be heard above 
the clamour. Altogether the din was insup- 
portable. Method or discipline there was 
none. 

Frank inquired if there was any other 
school in Dredham. 

"None,'' the good dame answered, some- 
what proudly. 

And this then, thought Frank Austen, 
is all the education provided for several hun- 
dred intelligent beings and immortal souls. I 
wonder if there are many such parishes in 
England ! 

He then remembered that it was more than 
time for him to be on the way, and as the 
road, he found on inquiry, had many turnings, 
and there was little in that part of the country to 
distinguish one road from another, he asked if 
Honor Sky might accompany him a little 
distance. The schoolmistress willingly con- 
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sented ; and Jim Carver asked eagerly if he 
might go. He knew the roads far better than 
Honor. But Frank Austen declined his atten- 
dance. He had perfect confidence in Honor 
as a guide, and the gratified child tripped 
away to see if the baby still slept, and if her 
aunt could spare her. 

Frank had remarked, on entering the 
dame-school, on the opposite side of the road, 
or rather village street, a large, tall, dilapidated 
mansion, which looked as if it must once have 
been a manor house. It stood a little back 
fi-om the straggling line of cottages, and had a 
low, ragged hedge in fi'ont ; m this hedge 
there had once been a gate, as was testified by 
a great gap and part of one gate-post, made 
of stone, but now green with moss. The 
small strip of ground between the hedge and 
the house was overgrown with weeds. A 
little, woody apple-tree, having on it a few 
degenerate apples, not larger than crabs, 
straggled in one comer ; in the . other, a de- 
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crepit lilac seemed wearing out its remaining 
existence in forlorn old age amid the scenes 
where it had once been admired and cherished, 
and of which it now shared the fallen for- 
tunes. Yet the place did not look unin- 
habited. Thin columns of smoke ascended 
from the broken chimney-pots, and heads were 
visible, even through the dust which covered 
the cracked windows. The house had origin- 
ally been plastered, but the plaster had fallen 
off in patches, and there were great stains 
from top to bottom, like the marks of water- 
courses, from the insuflSciency of the water-pipe 
in rainy weather. In short, a more melancholy, 
miserable-looking abode was never beheld. 

Into this house Honor now darted, having 
replied, in answer to a question from Frank, 
that her uncle lived there, and also several 
other poor families, that they rented it from Mr. 
Briscoe, tax-gatherer and churchwarden, 
whom the child seemed to think the greatest 
man m the world. 
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While she was gone, Frank remained 
buried in reflection. Although of a joyous 
temper, he was capable of grave thought ; 
and the idea of the almost heathen darkness 
and ignorance, under which myriads of his 
fellow-countrymen laboured, weighed heavily 
on his mind. Brought up in a large town by 
his mother, the widow of an army oflScer, he 
had seen nothing of village life and nothing 
of the poor. He was intended for the church, 
and was now pursuing his studies enthusias- 
tically. He had often pictured to himself the 
happiness of the life of a village-pastor, be- 
loved by his flock, and earning their affection 
by his unwearied labours for their well-being. 
This was the first time, however, that he had 
been brought in contact with the reality ; yet 
it did not discourage him, but, on the con- 
trary, acted as a spur. 

" How I wish," he thought, with all the 
ardour and precipitation of youth and a gene- 
rous temper, " that I were the rector of this 
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place. Wretchedly as the poor are instructed, 
what can we expect from them ? No ; I have 
long been convinced that all real reform, even 
in government, begins in the hearts and 
minds of the people, and that, for the most 
part, it is in youth only that these can be in- 
fluenced. We waste time in attempting to 
filter the water of the muddy stream, in- 
stead of directing our efforts to purify the 
source." 

While the young man had thus been re- 
flecting, as it is natural to a youthful and 
generous mind, to which the good to be 
obtained is ever more visible than the diffi- 
culties in the way, to reflect, little Honor 
Sky had been to see if the baby slept, and to 
ask her aunt's permission to go with the 
stranger. 

Mrs. Thomas Sky was a shrewish, slat- 
ternly-looking woman, about thirty. Two 
children, of the respective ages of three and 
two, with smutty faces, were playing on the 
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floor. She pushed them roughly aside, which 
made them both begin to cry, and then she 
cuffed them because they did cry. Turning 
to Honor, she asked her crossly what she 
wanted, and looked as if very little would 
have made her cuff her too. In a depre- 
cating tone, Honor explained. 

" Well, you may go. Perhaps the gentle- 
man may give you sixpence." 

Honor had never thought of that ; and, 
though sixpence might produce a good dinner, 
to which the child was by no means indiffe- 
rent, she felt somehow she would rather it 
were produced in some other way. 

When she rejoined Frank Austen, she was 
carrying something in bright colours in her 
hand. The young man inquired what it 
was? 

"It is the bird Aunt Keziah gave me. 
Please, sir, I thought you would like to see 
it. Aunt Keziah made it all herself, sir.'' 

Frank expressed his gratification at seeing 
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the handiwork of Aunt Keziah, and, taking it 
in his hand, began to examine it. It was 
made of bright yellow worsted, knitted and 
drawn over a mould. Two white feathers 
were stuck in the tail, and one on the top of 
the head. Glass beads represented eyes. 
Little Honor displayed her aunt's workman- 
ship with as much pride as if she had been 
the first artist of the day. 

Frank inquired if the bird was a canary? 

" No, sir ; Aunt Keziah says it is the Bird 
of the Psalms." 

" Oh ! the dove, — * covered with silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold,'" he re- 
peated, half-touched, half-amused by this 
curious attempt to realise a beautiful image. 

" She said it was the Bird of the Psalms. 
And she made John the Baptist, too, and the 
Queen, sir." 

As they walked on, Frank asked Honor to 
repeat the hjrmn again, which she had said to 
him when they first met. She did so, and he 
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then began to explain to her who heathens 
and Jews were, and why she should be thank- 
ful that she was of Christian race. And so 
they walked a considerable distance, both 
much interested. 

Honor thought she had never, in all her life, 
met anybody so wise or so kind as the stranger 
gentleman. At last he thought she had 
gone far enough, and he sent her home. As 
he bade her " Good bye," he took a little 
book from his pocket, which he had intended 
as a present for a little sister of the friend he 
was going to visit, and gave to Honor. It 
was a description, in very simple language, of 
the manners and customs of Eastern nations 
in the present day, used to illustrate sacred 
history, and contained, besides, many refer- 
ences to the Bible, and, incidentally, a good 
deal of geographical and general informa- 
tion. 

As he presented it to the child, and 
thanked her for her guidance, he told her 
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that he hoped she should have read and un- 
derstood it aU before he saw her again. 

" Are you coming back again?" she 
asked, eagerly. 

"I hope so, some time or other." 

" And will you tell me about the places 
beyond the sea, and why everybody does 
not love Jesus Christ?" 

Frank smiled and patted her head, and 
she thrust the bird into his hands, say- 
ing :— 

"Please, sir, I want to give it to you, 
for I has nothing else.'' 

"But what will Aunt Keziah say if you 
give away her present ? " 

" Please, sir, I will tell her you was a 
kind gentleman, and gave me a book. I 
like you better than anybody but her. She 
used to speak to me about the Bible, too; 
but I did not know what she said as well 
as what you say." 

And Frank, knowing that it is sometimes 
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as generous to take as to give, accepted 
the bird without more ado, and once more 
bade Honor good-bye, telling her to be in- 
dustrious and truthful, and to learn every- 
thing she could, and always to put her 
trust in God, and to pray to him in every 
difl&culty, and He would never fail her. 

"Always, my little girl," he said, "look 
upwards, and then you will go the right 
way. You know what I mean." 

Little Honor cried as he went away. 

In her eyes he was something more than 
human, both in wisdom and goodness; and 
she treasured his parting words, as if they 
had been the words of a heavenly messen- 
ger. And so, perhaps, he was to her. 

As Honor walked homewards, she met 
Jim Carver. 

"Has the gentleman given you money, 
Honor?" 

" No ; he has given me a book/' she an- 
swered, proud and pleased. 
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" A book ! " with contempt. " I call that 
mean. I am glad I did not go." 

" Oh, my ! but he told me a many fine 
things. I wishes, Jim, I knew a great deal 
about all the places the other side of the sea. 
I wishes I was clever, and could read every- 
thing, and write." 

" And I wishes I could read and write and 
cast accounts, and then I should be rich, 
and have a fine house, and lots of nice 
things to eat. That is the way to be happy 
and to get on. Nothing like getting on- 
ward." 

" Be there not ? " said Honor. " That was 
not the way the gentleman told me.'' 

"The gentleman wishes to keep all the 
good things to hisself." 

" No, I am sure he do not," she answered, 
indignantl;^. "He told me, if I prayed to 
God, and told the truth, and worked hard, 
and loved Jesus Christ, I should be happy ; 
and, Jim, I believe the gentleman." 
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But the little infidel only laughed scorn- 
fully, and ran away. 

Honor pursued her homeward path alone, 
much perturbed in her mind, but still believ- 
ing the gentleman, and half angry with Jim, 
half pitying him. 

" How I wish he had been with us ! " she 
thought ; " and he would not have spoke as 
he do ! " 

And then she opened her precious volume, 
and read as she went along. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Honor Sky was the daughter of a village 
carpenter, who had been a respectable and 
industrious man in his own sphere of life. 
The Dredham people regarded him as quite 
a genius. He could make the most beautiful 
boxes, chests of drawers, tables and chairs, 
that ever were seen. In short, you could 
not have told his performances from the 
work of a regular cabinet-maker. He could 
also read and write, quite a distinction in 
Dredham, where literary attainments in ge- 
neral were not of a very high order, and 
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which had never at any previous period 
boasted a better school than that now kept by 
Dame WagstaflT. 

But a good young curate, who had been 
two or three years at Dredham, while 
John Sky was but a youth, had taught 
him to read, and he had taught himself 
to write. Besides being a genius, John 
Sky was a handsome youth, and found 
favour in the eyes of a certain Honor Wilkes, 
servant in the household of Farmer Lane, 
the great agriculturist and rich man of the 
neighbourhood, for there was no resident 
Squire in Dredham. Mrs. Sky was a lively, 
active young woman, and made a sweet- 
tempered and most affectionate wife. She 
died in giving birth to her first chUd— Uttle 
Honor-kiUed by havmg spirits administered 
to her by the village gossips, when she was 
feverish. John Sky never recovered altoge- 
ther from this blow. From the day of his 
wife's death till that of his own, he seemed 
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to care for nothing but his child and his 
Bible. He was still accounted an excellent 
workman, but he did not take the same 
interest as formerly in ingenious contrivances 
and the manufacture of ornamental fiimiture. 
Whether he might ever have recovered his 
former gaiety and spirits, it is impossible to 
say, as a few years after the death of his 
wife and the birth of his child, he met with 
his own death, from the falling of a beam in 
a new house which was being built in the 
neighbourhood. 

All the villagers were sorry for little 
Honor, for her father had been a favourite 
with most of them, and she was herselt 
a pretty, winning little child. Her uncle 
Thomas, who was about to be married, took 
her home to his house. 

Thomas Sky was reckoned, by the people of 
Dredham, a kind of genius in his way too ; but 
in a very diflferent way from his brother. He 
was a day labourer, a thoughtless, good- 
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humoured fellow, who could spell out a sen- 
tence or two of the Prayer-book on a Sunday, 
to prove that he was a good churchman, and 
who did not care to do more, thmking that 
John had enough learning for all the family, 
and feeling almost as proud of it as if he 
had it himself, though at the same time he 
often confessed that he did not see what 
good it was of. Like most utterly uneducated 
persons, he did not see much good in any 
acquirement which did not produce some 
immediate tangible result. 

Of course it never struck Thomas Sky that 
his brother's superiority as a workman could 
have anything to do with his fondness for 
books. He did not know — ^how should he ? 
— that the mind, which directs the hands, may 
direct them with greater advantage when its 
own powers have been enlarged and 
strengthened. Thomas Sky's genius lay 
quite in a different line. He was a 
musician. He was leader of the choir in 
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the church, and played the violoncello. His 
father had done it before him, and Thomas 
being the most musical of the family, he had 
instructed him in his art, and made him heir 
of the big fiddle. 

Thus it was that Thomas was a zealous 
churchman; and, in his opinion, being a 
zealous churchman was quite the same thing 
as being a good Christian. He was sincerely 
distressed at his brother's death, and took 
little Honor home, with the determination to 
be a father to the fatherless child. Moreover, 
he was fond of the girl for her own sake. 
His new-made wife did not, however, regard 
the little intruder with equal favour. She 
was a lazy, useless, fi-etfiil woman, whose 
house was always dirty, whose dinners were 
badly cooked, and whose grumbling and 
scolding was never ending, still beginning. 

The having to maintain little Honor was 
one continual subject of complaint and 
invective ; yet when Thomas, for the sake of 
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peace, proposed sending the child to an old 
aunt of his own who resided in the borough 
of Thornbury, Mrs. Thomas would not hear 
of it. In fact, as a legitimate subject of 
complaint, Honor was invaluable to her. 
The little thing, too, though at the time when 
her husband made this proposal only six or 
seven years old, was beginning to be of use. 
She could run errands, watch the baby, and 
do various little things, and, "to think," 
said Mrs. Sky, "of your a sending of her 
off just as she can do summat." 

Thomas replied that he thought his wife 
had said she could do nothing, and was only a 
burden. 

"That is alius the way with you, Tummas, 
arcontradicting of one, and me so fond of the 
child, though she be nought to me, and eats 
the bread that should belong to my own." 

Thomas had a confused notion that his 
wife was not very consistent, but not being 
skilled in logic, or particularly fluent in 
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language, he could not prove to her that, if 
the child's services were as valuable as she 
said they were. Honor earned her own bread, 
and did not eat that of her little cousins. 
There was one thing, however, in which 
Thomas would have his own way. He would 
send Honor to school. He could not, indeed, 
controvert his wife's opinion, nor, in truth, 
did he much dissent from it, " that there was 
no good in book learning." But he knew 
his brother had always intended to send his 
child to school, and besides his feeling of 
affection to the dead, he had a superstitious 
notion that some misfortune would befall him- 
self, if he did not act towards the child as her 
own father would have done. Nor was he 
altogether insensible to the glory of having 
another genius in the family, and Dame 
Wagstaff said Honor was a clever child. His 
Aunt Keziah, too, who lived in Thornbury, 
and was the genius, par excellencey of the 
whole family, had, during the memorable visit 
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of little Honor to her, given the same opinion. 
Honor, too, liked to go to school, partly 
because she was fond of learning, and partly 
because she was more kindly treated there 
than at home. And thus it came to pass 
that, though nearly nine years old, she was 
still at school, when she could be spared from 
the baby. 

In the meantime, a change had gradually 
begun to come over Thomas Sky. He was 
no longer the careless, good-humoured man 
he used to be. The discomfort of his home, 
and the perpetual carping and complaining of 
his wife, had driven him, when his day's 
work was done, to the alehouse. 

Thomas Sky had not, like his brother, any 
resource in himself against trouble, nor did he 
ever attempt — ^perhaps because he was utterly 
unable — to ameliorate the temper of his wife. 

The natural consequences had ensued. His 
careless good humour had given place to 
alternate fits of stupefaction and irritability. 
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The home of Honor Sky was a perpetual 
scene of altercation. The sunny temper of 
the child preserved her, however, from much 
of the wretchedness that might have been the 
portion of one less favoured by cheerfulness of 
disposition, or who had fewer sources of 
happiness. 

Little Honor, though she dreaded her aunt 
in her more violent moods, and had many 
miserable moments, with the blessed elasticity 
of spirit common to childhood, forgot them 
in the pleasure afforded by her hours of 
leisure, in playing at houses or schools with 
her little companions, in sittmg under the 
trees in the churchyard, learning her hymns 
and thinking over her visit to Aunt Keziah, 
and in going to school and earning the praise 
of Dame Wagstaff. Her uncle, too, was 
always kind to her. Even in his moodiest 
and fiercest moments, he was gentle to her, 
and used to tell her it did him good to see 
her sunny face — a declaration which rarely 
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failed to rouse the ire of his wife, who would 
exclaim : — 

" It was a shame and disgrace, it was, 
that he liked to see that child better than 
his own flesh and blood." 

About a couple of years previous to the 
period at which my narrative commences, 
Thomas Sky and his wife had removed from 
the cottage, in which they had begun their 
married life, to the tenement described lA 
the last chapter. It had originally, as Frank 
supposed, been a manor house, but the 
proprietor, possessing a larger property in 
another county, had never been resident. 
The house was let for a very small sum to 
a man who united the offices of tax-gatherer 
and churchwarden, and, moreover, was what 
might be called assistant parish officer, as 
he was much employed by that functionary. 
Thomas Sky, as it may well be supposed, 
was not very punctual in his payments, and 
had for some time been in arrears of rent. 
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Several times he had been threatened with 
a seizure of his goods — the big fiddle, in 
particular, as it was his most valuable pos- 
session ; but as yet, having made fair promises, 
his landlord had not proceeded beyond a 
threat. 

Such had been the course of Honor's life 
up to the time of her chance meeting with 
Frank Austen. But from that period a new 
colour appeared to be given to her thoughts, 
and a new object to her existence. Side-by- 
side now with her visit to Aunt Keziah, 
which had hitherto been the great event of 
her life, stood her meeting with the stranger 
gentleman. Ever since she had been at Thorn- 
bury, it had been her ruling wish, her 
favourite day-dream, to return. Now she 
had another day-dream, and that was to see 
the kind stranger again. At all her leisure 
moments, and often under the trees in the 
churchyard, she read and re-read the volume 
he had given her, till she almost knew it by 
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rote, and though, even in the simple language 
in which it was written, there were words 
she did not understand, she pondered over 
the contents till she almost realised the scenes 
and the customs described, and m imagmation 
transported herself into remote scenes and 
to times long passed away. 

Here little Honor thirsted for sympathy. 
She knew that to interest her aunt was 
totaDy out of the question, so she made an 
attempt upon her uncle. It proved, however, 
perfectly unavailing. 

" He knew nothing about such things," 
he said, "nor seen much good on 'em, but 
she was a good girl and like her father, and 
should not want her penny to go to Dame 
Wagstaff while he had one in the world." 

Jim Carver was, in fact, the only human 
being she could persuade to read her book. 
He did, and seemed to like it, and this drew 
the two children together — ^the more espe- 
cially as the family to which Jim be- 
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longed were also tenants of the old manor 
house. 

" There be fine things in the world, Honor," 
said Jim. 

"There be, Jim. How I should like to 
learn about everything, and go to school at 
Thombury ! The gentleman, said if I prayed 
to Grod, he would give me whatever was good 
for me, and so I pray every day I may go to 
school." 

Jim laughed so insultingly that Honor 
almost began to cry, which her companion 
remarking, continued more civilly :— 

" I should like to go to school too, as if I 
don't I must work all my life, like father. I 
should like to have some of them fine things 
in your book, and live in a house like 
Farmer Lane, and keep a pony-chaise, and 
have lots of roast beef and puddings. You 
could not do it. Honor, because you be only 
a woman. But you might marry some rich 
man. Perhaps I might marry you, if I was rich." 
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" I doesn't know about that, Jim," said 
Honor. 

" Oh, doesn't you ? not if I was a gentle- 
man ? " 

It was now Honor's turn to laugh, which 
she did heartily. 

Jim reddened, and for a minute looked 
angry, but recovering himself, said, while his 
dark eyes flashed one eager, resolute glance : — 

"You may laugh, Honor, but you won't 
alius laugh. Many poor boys has been gen- 
tlemen. I bean't stupid, nor ugly. But if I 
was like you. Honor, and had a aunt in Thorn- 
bury, I would go there to school. Couldn't 
you manage some way for us both to go ? " 

" Oh, no, Jim, how could you go to Aunt 
Keziah's, and what would your father and 
mother say ? " 

" I doesn't care what they would say. I 
has a right to do as I can for myself. They 
has Mary Ann and little Bill." 

" But the gentleman as was here, and give 
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me the book^ said I must alius do as the Bible 
says, and it says, and so does the catechism — " 

" Don't talk nonsense. Honor. I bean't a- 
going to do any wrong, and I doesn't see that 
father and mother should mind." 

" Oh, well, Jim ! but you said you didn't 
care." 

" Well, never mind. But I was a-going to 
say I have heerd tell from Smith, the carrier, 
that there be places in Thornbury, but I for- 
gets the names of them, where boys and girls 
get work, no bigger than you or me, and if 
we had work there, they would give us money, 
and we could pay your aunt and go to school 
at night, for in them towns they has night- 
schools, and learn to write and cast accounts, 
and then I might get into some office, they 
calls it — ^for I often asks Smith about them 
things — and get on and be rich. It would be 
very nice for you and I, Honor. We bean't 
like the other boys and girls here, that can't 
read, and knows nothing." 
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Honor thought too that it would be very 
nice to go to Aunt Keziah, and to work in a 
place where she might get money to pay her 
aunt, and go to school and hear about all the 
things she wished to know ; but her faith was 
not to be shaken, that as she had prayed to go 
to school, she should go if it was good for her. 
She could not understand Jim's restless, eager 
anxiety about the matter, and was not pleased 
at the scomM way in which he treated her 
manner of bearing the difficulty. But Honor 
had another strong wish, besides the two I 
have already mentioned, although quite sub- 
ordinate to both of them, and that wish was, 
to be close to the sea, which she had hitherto 
only beheld from a distance, as it was five 
miles to walk, almost too far for her little legs, 
even had the time it would occupy to go not 
been longer than she could be spared from her 
duties at home. She communicated her wish 
to her crony, Jim. He had been there often, 
he said, and there were pretty shells on the 
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beach. He would go with her any afternoon 
she liked. 

Shells on the beach! and Jim had been 
there, and would go with her ! The tempta- 
tion was irresistible. 

" How long would it take to go ? " she 
eagerly inquired. 

" Not more than two or three hours," Jim 
answered, carelessly. " If he were Honor, he 
would cut and run." 

It still wanted two hours to tea-time. Ho- 
nor ascertained on making inquiry at a neigh- 
bouring cottage. She thought, however, that 
she must go home and tell her uncle, and ask 
Ellen Osborn, who lived across the way, if she 
would mind the baby till she came back. 
Uncle Thomas, however, was not at home, as 
Honor expected, for he had not been at work, 
and she found her aunt in one of her very 
crossest and most unreasonable moods. She 
pushed Honor out of the house by the shoul- 
ders, told her she was always in the way, and 
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not to dare to let her see her face again till 
she was wanted. 

" Please, Aunt," said Honor, " I'm a-going 
to the sea with Jim Carver, and Ellen Osbom 
says she'll mind the baby." 

But Mrs. Sky made no answer, probably 
she did not hear what she said, only told her 
that, — 

*^ She was a good-for-nothing thing, not 
worth her salt. It was too bad that she 
should have not only an idle, drunken 
husband, but be obliged to support his 
brother's beggar-brat." 

Poor Honor fled with precipitation. Mrs. 
Sky's cheeks were red, and her eyes were 
inflamed with anger. Honor was always 
terrified when she saw her in this state ; 
and, on the present occasion, she had let 
fall some words which weighed heavily on 
the usually light heart of the little girl. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Honor Sky found Jim Carver waiting 
for her where she had left him, and 
they set off together to go to the sea. It 
was now autumn, being about the middle 
of September. The weather, though some 
degrees colder than in summer, was stiU 
bright and clear, though there was a light 
haze towards the sea. The harvest was 
nearly over, although the sheaves still 
stood in some of the fields, and most of 
the com had been already carried. The 
honeysuckle-blossom had ahnost disappeared 
from the hedges, and, except a few scarlet 
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poppies, most of the wild flowers had va- 
nished. 

But Honor enjoyed the walk, even though 
it only lay along a dusty high-road, where, 
sometimes, though not generally, the hedges 
were so tall, they could not see beyond 
them. But there was something so new 
and exciting in the expedition altogether 
— something so almost incredible in the 
certainty that she was at last to be grati- 
fied by the sight she had so long desired 
to see — that all disagreeable impressions 
were effaced from her mind ; and she eagerly 
questioned Jim about the waves, and the 
beach, and the shells, and the boats, and 
the ships, and all the wonders she was 
so soon to behold. 

So eager, at last, did she become, that 
she walked so fast, her companion could 
hardly keep up with her. Jim was amused 
at her interest, and asked her what good 
she expected to come of it ? 

R 2 
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Honor stared at the question, and replied 
she did not know — she could not tell; but 
she knew it would be some good. She then 
asked if there was no short cut by the fields ? 
Jim replied there was, but he had come by 
the road, as there were several paths, and he 
was not sure which was the right one. " She 
was not tired already — ^was she ? " 

^^ Oh, no ; she was not tired — only she 
longed so to be there." 

The road had hitherto been straight and 
level ; it was now more winding, and be- 
gan to descend as they approached the 
sea, all view of which, however, was hid- 
den by the tall hedges and the trees, 
which shut in a gentleman's* grounds fi:om 
the highway. 

At last, a fresh turning brought them in 
view of the magnificent spectacle the little 
girl so much longed to behold. A little 
below them, and not above a hundred 
yards from where the lane opened upon 
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the sands, the waves were now breaking 
on the beachy' and the vast watery plain 
stretched away till it seemed to meet the 
blue dome of heaven. 

The sun was setting behind the little 
wanderers — ^rather a wild and stormy sunset 
— but it tinged the snowy crests of the 
waves with a crimson light, and dyed the 
soft clouds which hovered over the sea 
with hues of gold and rose. White sails, 
like fairy birds, skimmed over the waters 
in the distance, and the fisher-lads were 
singing as they moored their boats for the 
night. 

It exceeded Honor's expectations. She 
stood as one entranced — silent and over- 
awed. Jim looked at her, his dai*k eyes 
expressing something between amusement and 
contempt. At last, he proposed they should 
go down to the beach, and look for shells. 
Honor eagerly consented. There were very 
few, however, to be had. It had been 
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high water not very long before, and the 
tide had not sufficiently retreated for the 
purposes of shell-hunting. A few, however, 
they did find, which were to Honor pre- 
cious as if they had been the rarest gems. 
Nor should she ever have wearied of watch- 
ing the advance and retreat of the waves. 
She laughed with glee as Jim showed her 
how to chase them as they returned, or 
to wait for them as they flowed out on 
the beach, and then run away, so as to 
avoid getting wet. 

Amid these delights, the time passed on, 
and Honor, quite oblivious of all but her 
present enjoyment, did not remark that 
the shades of night were stealing over the 
land and the waters. Already, the far 
horizon had disappeared, and a misty 
vagueness completely obscured the bound- 
aries of sea and sky. One or two pale 
stars, like fleeting points of light, twinkled 
through the thin fog. Lights began to 
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appear in the windows of the bathing- 
hotel and the few cottages of which the 
village consisted. The rocks and the boats 
looked dark and still in the autumn twi- 
lighty and the air began to feel sharp and 
chilly. 

" It be getting cold, Honor," at last 
Jim said, " and late. We must go 
home." 

And seeing how very late it seemed. Honor, 
somewhat frightened at having staid so long, 
though loth to leave the scene of so much 
delight, at once consented to return. 

As they quitted the beach, she turned many 
a lingering look behind, and held her shells 
firmly twisted into the corner of her pinafore. 
The wmding road soon led them out of sight 
of the sea, and then it all appeared to little 
Honor like a dream, or a glimpse of fairy- 
land. 

They were now again on the level ground, 
and darkness came on apace. The stars began 
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to comcv out thicker and brighter, and a chilly 
breeze swept across the bare, open fields, 
while the melancholy sound of the ocean 
came on the ear with the solemn distinctness 
common to the hour. Little Honor's gay 
spirits appeared suddenly to have fled. She 
felt cold and weary, and it seemed a long way 
home ; her little feet, too, were beginning to 
be sore, and her limbs to ache with fatigue. 
She said nothing, however, but walked very 
fast, and Jim did the same for some time. 
At last he said : — 

" It be a long way home yet. S'pose we 
tries them 'ere fields ; I knows the path, I 
thinks, and it be not nigh so far." 

" Are you sure you knows ? " asked Honor. 
" I thought as how you said you didn't 
know." 

" Oh, but I knows ; I bean't afraid. Here 
be the stile." 

The two children now clambered over the 
stile, and hand-in-hand ran fast across the 
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field, and surmounted another stile. Thus 
they ran for a long time across several fields, 
without stopping to take breath. And now 
the evening dusk had altogether given place 
to the darkness. Not a streak of daylight 
remained even, on the western horizon ; there 
was no moon, and the stars, now interspersed 
with clouds, afforded but an uncertain light. 

"We be near home now, I thinks," said 
Jim. "This be Farmer Lane's big bean- 
field.'' 

Although Jim made the assertion boldly, 
Honor fancied there was in his voice a tone of 
doubt. She looked round the great wide 
field, the enclosures of which were invisible in 
the darkness. 

" Do you think so, Jim ? I does not think 
I ever heard the sea in Farmer Lane's big 
bean-field, and I hears it now, so loud." 

" The sea ! " cried Jim, in consternation, 
and almost angrily ; " / doesn't hear — " 

Then he stopped, for now that his attention 
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was called to it, he could not deny the fact 
that he heard the roar of the sea on the shore, 
almost as distinctly as he had done at Sunny- 
stowe. 

Much alarmed, he dropped Honor's hand, and 
ran eagerly across the field in the direction 
of the sound. She followed as quickly as she 
could, but her limbs were sinking under her 
from fatigue, guided rather by the sound of 
Jim's footsteps than by her own eyes, as it 
was now so dark that objects were invisible 
at the distance of a few paces. She had not 
far to run, however, for Jim soon stopped. 
When she rejoined him, she found him standing 
on the brink of a steep clifi^, at the foot of 
which the sea dashed and roared, and the spray 
broke upon the rocks. 

Dismay seized the hearts of the two 
children. Neither had the least notion how 
far it was to Dredham, and both were totally 
ignorant on what part of the coast they now 
were. In all probability, they were further 
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from home than they had been at Sunnystowe, 
for that was always reckoned the nearest 
point on the coast. They might be many 
miles from home, and neither had the smallest 
notion even of the direction in which they 
ought to turn. To add to their distress, the 
clouds now began to gather faster and thicker 
over the sky, so as almost to obscure the stars, 
and the wind blew higher and colder. Honor 
shivered with cold and fear, and her little 
heart beat fast and wild as she thought of the 
wrath of her aunt, and^ perhaps of her uncle 
too. But even their anger appeared nothing 
in comparison with the probability of being 
obliged to wander out in the fields all night in 
the cold and damp, perishing with hunger and 
fatigue. 

Honor gazed from the top of the cliflF, on 
which she stood, into the dark, foaming, 
fathomless gulf beneath, stretching away in the 
boundless darkness beyond, and as she gazed 
she shuddered. This was the sea little Honor 
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had so longed to behold. Its mighty its 
mystery, its awMness made then an im- 
pression on her childish mind, which was 
never effaced. 

Half in awe, half in distress and fatigue, 
she sank down and began to cry. 

" What's the matter ? " cried Jim. " You 
bean't a-going to give out yet — ^be you ? " 

"No, no; but I be somehow afeard of 
that 'ere sea, Jim." 

" Afeard of the sea ! You bean't a-going 
on the sea, you little fool ! " 

Honor remained in thought for a few 
minutes, then she rejoined : — 

" No, Jim, I bean't afeard of the sea, for 
I was a reading, only yesterday, that God 
holds it in the hollow of his hand, and the 
gentleman as gave me the book told me as how 
all I reads in the Bible is true. And so I 
bean't afeard of the sea, for I shall pray to 
God not to let it hurt me." 

" You be a great fool. Honor," said Jim. 
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"We has no time to waste, a saying of 
prayers. We had best turn right back to the 
road, the way we come." 

Honor at once assented to this proposal, 
and magnanimously forebore to reproach Jim 
with having misled her. Strengthening her 
heart with the faith that God watched over 
her, and, even in what seemed to her this 
great extremity, would not forsake her if she 
trusted in Him, she gave her hand to Jim, 
and they ran swiftly together over the field. 
But it was so dark they could not find the 
stile by which they had entered it, and they 
had even lost their path. 

The sky was now covered with one great 
cloud, the wind blew up gusty and cold, and 
some large drops of rain began to fall. It 
seemed to threaten a stormy night. Wildly 
now the two poor children ran about, holding 
each other firndy by the hand. Honor could 
not restrain her tears, which flowed copiously, 
as much, however, firom physical fatigue and 
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weakness as from faintness of heart. Jim 
did not cry, but he muttered something which, 
to Honor's frightened ears, sounded like an 
oath. She had a confused sort of notion 
that an oath, in such an emergency, might 
bring down upon them some terrible judg- 
ment. 

" Oh Jim ! " she said, under her breath. 

" Well ! " he answered angrily, " what 
does you mean a-saying of * Oh Jim.' " 

But Honor was too much frightened to 
answer. Her little heart now sank with fear, 
and she trembled with the cold and the rain, 
which the wind drove violently in her face. 
What would she have given to see a light in 
a cottage window, or to hear the stroke of a 
village clock ! But interminable darkness 
appeared to envelop them on every side ; and 
the deep roar of the ocean, and the wild moan 
of the blast as it swept over the billows and 
across the wide treeless plains, were the only 
sounds which came on the ear. And so the two 
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wandered about, hour after hour, till Honor 
began to fear that she must die. Her clothes 
were now torn with scrambling through 
hedges, and soaking with the rain, which had 
for some time been falling heavily. Her feet 
were blistered and bleeding, and in addition 
to all these miseries, the cravings of hunger 
were increasing every instant. The children, it 
may be remembered, had left home before 
their evening meal, they had dined at twelve, 
and it was now far in the night, while the 
fatigue and anxiety they had undergone had 
made unusual demands upon their strength. 
Even Jim, at last, gave way, and beginning to 
weep, declared it was " no good a-trying to go 
home, 'cause it was so dark they might be 
a-going farther away, and p'raps tumble over 
the cliff into the sea." 

Honor assented, though very unwillingly, to 
the force of this reasoning, and abandoning all 
hope of reaching Dredham before daylight, 
the two little wanderers now thought only of 
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finding a sheltered place in which they might 
pass the intervening hours. But in the bare, 
open country around them, this was very dif- 
ficult to be obtained. Another hour was 
spent in groping about in the rain and the 
darkness, and at last, utterly exhausted, and 
unable to find a better place, they sank down 
on the more sheltered side of a hedge, weeping 
bitterly. Neither of them spoke, except that 
Jim, as before, muttered an oath now and then, 
which made poor little Honor tremble with 
fear, not that Honor had never heard an oath 
before ; latterly she had heard them occasion- 
ally of an evening fi-om her uncle, and even 
sometimes fi-om her aunt. The latter, when 
she beat her, called her by bad names, but 
Honor remembered that her own father had 
told her it was very wicked, and somehow, 
fi-om the mouth of a child of her own age, 
and in circumstances which appeared to her so 
awfal, she was more shocked than she had 
ever been before. She felt quite fiightened 
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to be alone with so wicked a boy, and yet 
very sorry for him. 

He had not a good father, like what she 
had, thought poor Honor. And now, in her 
misery, the poor child began to weep that she 
had lost him. And then she began also to 
think how angry her aunt would be when she 
returned, and how she would beat her and 
scold her, and perhaps execute her long- 
promised threat of taking her from school, 
and sending her to work in the fields. A 
wUd notion of running away to Thombury to 
her aunt Eeziah darted across her brain ; but 
her weak little frame, the plight she was now 
in, the hunger she felt, the faintness both of 
body and mind she experienced, showed her 
how hopeless the attempt to go so far alone 
must be. Then it seemed to the miserable 
child that it would be better to remain where 
she was, and die before the morning with 
hunger and cold, than go home to the rage 
and cruelty which awaited her. The idea of 
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her misery, present and prospective, weighed 
upon the little heart, which, a few hours ago, 
with the careless gladness of her age, had 
been so light and gay, with that agony of 
dread and that acuteness of suffering, of which 
perhaps childhood alone is capable. 

Good it is, and one proof among the innu- 
merable proofs, by which we are surrounded, 
of the tender mercies of Divine Providence, 
that the griefs of childhood are so evanescent, 
for if they leave not in the memory the same 
lasting sting left by those of mature age, they 
are^ at the time, even more bitter and engross- 
ing. 

In her anguish, little Honor sobbfed as if her 
heart would burst. These demonstrations of 
grief appeared to displease Jim, although he 
was crying himself, and he inquired angrily 
what she meant by going on in that way ? 

^' As if it was not all along of you that we 
was in this 'ere pickle. Catch me a-going to 
the sea again !" 
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Jim's unmerited reproach only caused a 
fresh burst of sobs from the poor child, who 
was quite unable to stifle them. She felt how 
unjust it was, but she neither dared nor was 
able to say so. It seemed then as if the 
whole world were against her, and it pained 
her much to think that Jim, whom she had 
always fancied like her, should be so unkind. 

Then poor Honor began to wonder whether 
she had done wrong in going to the sea. She 
had not meant to do wrong. She had expect- 
ed to be home long before her aunt required 
her. So natural is it for children to think 
their elders and superiors right, that often, 
when Honor had been scolded and beaten by 
her aunt, she had imagined she must have 
been naughty, and that though her aunt was 
severe, it had never struck her that she was 
altogether unreasonable. In addition to her 
other miseries, her conscientious though un- 
tutored mind was now haunted by a notion 
that she had acted wickedly, and that God had 
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punished her for it. Then it seemed as if He 
too had forsaken her, and down in the cold 
and wet, poor little Honor lay at last, unable 
to sob for very exhaustion, and only uttering 
a low moan of complete wretchedness. 

By degrees, however, her moaning became 
fainter and fainter, till at last it died away al- 
together, and was replaced by a regular breath- 
ing, which announced that nature could hold 
out no longer, and that the accumulated mise- 
ries, mental and bodily, of that dreary night 
had yielded at last to sleep. Jim, however, 
was still awake. He was in a state of mind 
bordering on rage; for, though he accused 
Honor, he could not divest himself of a con- 
sciousness that he himself was to blame, and 
that she must think him so. This it was, 
which, in a kind of defiance, made him cross to 
her, and still more inclined to chafe at the 
misfortunes he had brought upon both. 

Anger is a more wakeful passion than sor- 
row, and the night passed on, and Jim did not 
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sleep, but paced about, bounding his steps 
within the distance of a yard from where 
Honor lay. At last he became calmer and 
more composed, and began to think, as 
he always did on every occasion, how he 
might best turn the course of events to 
his own advantage. He did not doubt 
that Mrs. Sky would be in a desperate 
rage with Honor, and execute the threat she 
had so long held out, of sending her to work 
in the fields. If so, Jim thought he might 
induce her at last to run off with him to her 
Aunt Keziah's, at Thornbury, where they 
might get work in a factory, and where Jim 
at least would make a fortune. Squire Dun- 
thome, to whom belonged the old manor-house 
in which both Jim and Honor lived, and who re- 
sided in a fine house some miles distant, Jim had 
heard Smith, the carrier, say, had once been a 
poor boy in a factory, and " I have brains as 
well as he," thought Jim, and with this vision 
of future grandeur m his mind, and naturally 
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of a strong constitution, although wet, cold, 
and hungry, he was not, like Honor, faint or 
exhausted, though he longed with impatience 
for the day to break. It seemed to him as if 
that night were absolutely endless. At last, 
weary of pacing, like a caged lion, in so short 
a space, and not daring to go to a greater 
distance, for fear of being separated from Ho- 
nor, and Jim was already quite as lonely as 
he wished to be, he too lay down, and in a 
few minutes, slept likewise. And thus the 
hours of the long autumn night passed away. 

When Honor Sky awoke, it was with 
a feeling of wonder as to where she could 
be, and a vague consciousness that some- 
thing terrible had occurred. On trying to 
move, she found her limbs stiff and numb, 
and her whole body aching with pain. It 
was still dark, and she shivered with the 
bitter cold. 

As she sat up, and put back, with her 
almost powerless fingers, the damp hair 
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which hung over her eyes, she remem- 
bered the occurrences of the previous even- 
ing, and the whole sense of her situation 
again burst upon her. Then she recollected 
Jim ; and not hearing him, or being aware 
of his presence, she believed herself alone, 
and uttered a wild scream of terror. 

The scream awoke Jim, who started up 
in afiright, asking angrily what was the 
matter ? 

" Oh, Jim ! I thought as how you had 
left me alone." 

"It be very nice — ^bean't it — for you to 
be a-waking of me this way ? " 

" Oh, Jim ! I be so sorry ; but I was 
so frightened." 

Jim laughed scornfully, but added: — 

"Well, never mind. I wish I knowed 
what be the clock." 

" Oh, Jim ! if it was only morning ! " 
said Honor, shivering violently. 

It seemed, indeed, every instant, to be- 
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come colder. The air had now that deadly 
chill which precedes the dawn. 

" I wishes so, too," her companion an- 
swered gruffly ; " but what good will that 
do?" Then, suddenly changing his tone, 
he exclaimed, " Oh, my ! " 

"What be the matter?" asked Honor, 
eagerly ; for Jim's tone sounded joyful. 

" Look there ! " he answered. 

Honor could not see where he pointed, 
but he turned her head round in the di- 
rection in which he himself was standing, 
and she, as well as he, could discern, far 
off on the horizon, one pale, narrow streak 
of light. 

"That be the sun a-going to rise," cried 
Jim. " 'Twill soon be day, now. Honor ! " 

But Honor's thankfulness was too deep 
for words. At first, indeed, she could 
hardly believe it, and she gazed earnestly 
at the brightening streak, almost fearing 
it must be some illusion which would 
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quickly disappear. It continued, however, 
steadily to increase, and, by imperceptible 
degrees, the various natural objects around 
began to emerge from the gloom into the 
faint twilight of the autumn morning. 

It had ceased raining for some time, but 
heavy drops yet hung thickly on the fields 
and the hedges ; and, far as the eye 
could reach, the white caps broke upon 
the sea, which soon became distinctly visi- 
ble beneath the wild light of the Septem- 
ber dawn. 

And now Honor was sure that it was 
morning. In her fervent gratitude, she 
dropped upon her knees, and though words 
she had none, her ' childish heart rose in 
fervent gratitude to the Heavenly Father, 
who had preserved her through all the 
miseries of the past night, and to whom 
she offered up an ardent, though inarticu- 
late petition, that he would keep and 
strengthen her through the trials yet to 
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come, and forgive her for what she had 
done amiss. 

Poor little Honor! she longed to know 
how far she had erred, but her young and 
ignorant mind felt so weary and bewildered 
whenever she thought on the subject, that 
she gave it up, and tried to repose in the 
hope that, as she was heartily sorry, God 
would forgive her for His Son's sake. 

Jim regarded Honor, as she knelt, with 
a mixture of pity and contempt, not al- 
together unmixed with a sort of unwil- 
ling respect, which made him refrain from 
interrupting her, though he waited with 
impatience till she had risen. He then 
proposed that they should look for the 
road and pursue it steadily till they reached 
home — a proposal to which Honor at once 
consented. She felt that, if they did not 
find it soon, she must perish by the way, 
she was so stiff and foot-sore, and so faint 
with hunger. She made no complaint, 
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however, but resolutely followed her con- 
ductor, turning a last look upon the sea, 
her desire to see which had cost her so 
much. 

They were not very far from the road 
— in fact, they were only separated from 
it by one field — ^but they discovered that 
they were almost close to Sunnystowe, and 
still nearly five miles from Dredham. They 
should pass, however, one or two other 
villages on the road, and Jim suggested 
that, in one of them, they might beg a 
little breakfast. To thig Honor agreed, 
saying, if it could not be obtained with- 
out, she could offer some of her shells as 
payment for it. 

As she spoke, she eyed her treasures 
with an evident reluctance to part with 
them. At the first house they came to, 
they begged for some bread, which was 
given to them at once. Somewhat strength- 
ened, they continued their toilsome route. 
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It was broad day-light, and the sun was 
beginning to be almost hot, when the weary, 
way-worn little wanderers drew near to Dred- 
ham. Honor's strength was almost completely 
exhausted. She could hardly walk, and Jim 
was forced to drag her by the hand. But 
now that slie was so near, she dreaded to go 
on, and felt almost tempted to wish she had 
died in the night. The thought of her aunt's 
wrath filled her with a perfect agony of fear, 
which at last she could keep no longer to 
herself, but communicated to Jim. Her heart 
beat so fast, she had scarcely breath to speak, 
her eyes were wild, and her face was pale. 
Jim looked at her with some pity, but more 
contempt. 

^' If I was you. Honor, I wouldn't take on 
so. Mother will cuflF me, too, and so will 
father p'r'aps, but / doesn't care." 

**0h, don't you, Jim, but I does;" and 
poor little Honor sobbed afresh. 

They were now close to the church, and 
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within a few minutes' walk of the old manor- 
house. The rooks cawed in the elm trees 
round the little edifice, and the long shadows 
of morning lay upon the graves, while the 
rain-drops on the grass and the hedges glit- 
tered where the sunshine fell. It was a 
bright and cheerful morning now, but its 
brightness and its cheerfulness only served to 
make the two roving children look yet more 
way-worn and miserable, with their torn 
clothes saturated with mud and wet, their 
haggard, tear-bedewed faces, and their feeble, 
tottering steps. 

They had turned down a lane from the 
church, when they met a neighbour — 
another inmate of the old manor-house. He 
was a young labourer on the roads, just going 
to his work. He made an exclamation of 
surprise on seeing them, asked them laughing 
where they had been, told them that half 
Dredham was on the point of turning out to 
look for them, and finally wound up with the 
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information that they would be half killed, as 
soon as they got home, for having dared to 
play such a trick. 

Jim answered, with dogged defiance, that 
he did not care, but poor Honor's terror was 
so excessive, that her senses appeared to for- 
sake her. 

At this juncture, for they were now in 
sight of the great house, sallied forth from it 
a party of persons, headed by Thomas Sky 
and his wife, and Jim Carver's mother — a 
tidy, hard-working, grim, sour-visaged woman. 
As soon as they came in sight of the fugitives, 
they uttered a loud shout, and Mrs. Carver 
and Mrs. Sky, starting simultaneously from 
the ranks, each seized one of the culprits. 
With one blow, Mrs. Sky felled the faint- 
ing, terrified Honor to the earth, while, less 
furious and excited, but equally severe and 
* more resolute, Mrs. Carver seized Jim and 
shook him till he roared, assuring him that as 
soon as they were in the house, he should 
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be tied to the bed-post and beaten with a 
whip. 

But though Jim roared with pain and 
fatigue, he maintained a perfectly callous 
countenance, shortly and doggedly answered 
the questions which were put to him, but 
would express no regret for what had occurred. 
Jim's mother was a hard-natured, clever 
woman, who had brought up her children 
without aflfection or sympathy, and had always 
punished their misdemeanours with undue and 
unrelenting severity. No indulgence, no ten- 
derness had she ever shewn them ; hence, 
her punishments, or, more correctly speaking, 
vengeance, produced defiance rather than re- 
pentance, and tended to harden in delin- 
quency rather than to call to contrition. 

Jim only longed for the time when he 
might be a man, run away from his mother, 
and do as he pleased. When she beat him, 
he longed too for this time, that he might 
revenge himself. 
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In the meantime, Honor lay in the mire, 
swooning and deadly pale. Mrs. Sky pushed 
her with her foot, and furiously ordered her 
to rise. But Honor was insensible. 

" Shame ! " cried one of the bystanders ; 
'' the child be dead." 

On hearing this, Thomas Sky, who had 
hitherto kept in the back-ground, pressed for- 
ward with an aspect of stupid alarm, and 
throwing himself on the ground beside the 
little girl, took her in his arms, and beginning 
to fondle and bemoan her, turned wrathfiiUy 
to his wife, saying she had murdered the child. 
Terrified and sobered, Mrs. Sky loudly pro- 
tested she had hardly touched her, but she 
looked much fi-ightened, and knelt down beside 
her husband, beginning nervously to examine 
her victim. But little Honor, who had been 
partly stunned and partly fainting, was now 
recovering her senses. A faint colour spread 
itself over her pallid cheeks, and she unclosed 
her eyes. 
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She be not dead — the little minx/' cried 
Mrs. Thomas Sky, triumphantly. " She be 
pretending.'' 

" I tell you, woman," said Thomas Sky, 
sternly, " she be nigh dead. Lay another 
finger on her, and it shall be the worse for 
you." 

As all the bystanders seemed to take part 
with Thomas Sky and his little niece, and as 
Mrs. Sky had not yet recovered from the 
fiight she had received when she thought the 
child was dead, she said no more then, but 
sullenly followed her husband to the big house, 
towards which he was carrying little Honor. 
They had been preceded by Mrs. Carver, who 
had not ceased to shake and cuff Jim all the 
way thither — that youth continuing to main- 
tain a mien of sullen indifference, except when 
a more than usually hard blow drew from him 
a howl of rage and pain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Thomas Sky laid his little niece on a bed, 
and sat down beside her in no enviable frame 
of mind. He believed that she would die, 
and it seemed to him that when he lost Honor 
he should lose all. In his anxiety he des- 
patched Ellen Osbom to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where the doctor resided. 

The baby was now awake, and began to 
squall at the highest pitch of its voice, the 
other children were crying, and Mrs. Sky, 
who no longer feared that she had killed 
Honor, floundered about in the confusion, 
scolding and driving about the chairs and 
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household utensils with an uproarious clatter. 
Among other things^ she knocked down the 
big fiddle — ^that venerable heir-loom of the 
Sky family. This was too much for the feel- 
ings of her husband, who, getting up in a 
rage, a violent and noisy altercation en- 
sued. 

" ril tell you what, Thomas," said his wife, 
triumphantly, " as how the fiddle won't be 
your'n long, for Mr. Briscoe be a-going to 
seize it for rent at Michaelmas, which be next 
week. This comes of being alius a-going to 
the ale-hus, and keepipg your niece like a 
lady, instead of sending her to work in the 
fields like other girls. Oh, my ! Some folks 
be very fine." 

" Mind your own business, wife, and leave 
me to take care of the fiddle," Thomas an- 
swered loftily, but, now that the excitement 
caused by Honor's supposed dangerous con- 
dition, and that caused by potations at the 
ale-house, had both in a measure subsided, 
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beginning to feel somewhat chicken-hearted 
and fearful of his wife's tongue. 

Mrs. Sky returned no answer that was dis- 
tinctly audible, but went on muttering to 
herself, and at last asked her husband, ^^ if he 
wasn't a-going to his work ? " 

^* Not till the doctor come," he answered, 
his tone, however, betraying that degree of 
hesitation and timidity which showed his wife 
that the hour of her ascendancy was again 
approaching. Encouraged by this perception, 
she commenced another loud invective. Poor 
little Honor, in the meantime, lay and moaned 
with the pain of her head, which the sharp 
tones of her aunt's voice, and the general 
hubbub, much increased. Nothing but Thomas 
Sky's regard for his dead brother, and the 
fear that if he went, his wife would maltreat 
Honor, could have given him courage to 
remain, and that was fast failing him when the 
doctor arrived. 

The doctor was a good-natured young man. 
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not unskilful in his profession. He spoke 
kindly and gently to Honor. The frightened 
child, taking courage, related to him and her 
imcle, in weak and faltering accents, how she 
had brought herself into her present miserable 
plight. Neither of them could at all under- 
stand or sympathize with her longing desire 
to behold the sea, which had been the cause 
of all her misfortunes. Her uncle, indeed, 
remarked indulgently that she had always 
been a strange child, and was not like other 
people, but rather as if there was some dis- 
tinction in the circumstance. The doctor 
laughed, and appeared to consider Honor's 
adventure as the frolic of a truant child, and 
some excuse for her aunt's anger. He told 
the latter, however, that the little girl had 
been more than sufficiently punished, and 
that she must have rest and tenderness for 
some days, or her illness might become serious. 
Promising to send her some medicine, he then 
took leave. 
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Finding that the doctor thought she had 
some just cause for complaint put Mrs. Sky 
in rather a better humour, and induced her to 
permit Honor to remain in bed, while her 
husband, seeing matters quieter, and daring no 
longer to remain, went to his work. 

Little Honor, thus in a manner left alone, 
— for though her aunt did not scold her, she 
took not the slightest notice of her — turned 
her face to the wall, and burying it under the 
clothes, wept bitterly. It grieved her deeply 
to find that the doctor thought her a naughty 
girl, and she feared now she had really been 
so. She longed for the kind young gentleman 
who had given her the book, as she was sure 
he could have told her exactly where she had 
erred. And then she once more remembered, 
for her comfort, his parting advice — to pray to 
God in every difficulty, and to trust in Him 
always. 

And, with a prayer in her heart, the little 
girl at last fell fast asleep. 
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It was a long time before Honor Sky was 
quite well again. Though not unhealthy, 
she was, as I have already said, far from 
being robust, and the night's exposure to cold 
and damp had made a considerable inroad on 
her constitution. Her aunt would not hear of 
her returning to school, but kept her at home, 
making her do nearly all the work of the 
house, besides the greater part of the needle- 
work, while she herself idled away her time 
in gossiping with the neighbours. Her 
uncle, though he bestowed on her kinder 
words even than he used to do, did not dare 
to protect her. Honor, too, could not 
blind herself to the fact that he often 
came home at night reeling and stupefied 
— an occurrence which filled her with infinite 
horror and distress. From the scenes of 
altercation which ensued — ^for Thomas was 
not so meek, when in a state of intoxication, as 
in the full possession of his senses — she used 
to take refuge in some of the passages or on the 
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staircase of the rambling, dilapidated old 
house. Often in the winter nights she would 
sit, shivering with cold, in the corner of the 
landing of what had once been a handsome 
oaken staircase, but which was now broken, 
worm-eaten, and covered with dirt ; watching 
the moonbeams as they fell on the dark 
carving, or threw the shadow of the old 
apple tree on the bare walls ; or the stars as 
they shone down from the deep wintry sky 
on the fields white with snow. Sometimes, 
these familiar sights would interest and absorb 
her; but oftener, as the dreadful sounds of 
intemperance and rage fell on her ear, she would 
weep as if her little heart would break. She 
remembered her happy days at Thombury, 
with her Aunt Keziah, and despaired now of 
their ever returning. Then she feared, too, 
the gentleman would never come back. It 
was evident to her, also, that they were much 
poorer than they used to be. There was 
often a short-coming at dinner time, and once. 
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when she was ill, there had been a great stir 
and bustle in the house, because the bailiff had 
come to seize the big fiddle ; but as Thomas Sky 
had prophesied, it was nowhere to be found. 
Honor having no idea of law, and being 
totally ignorant of the justice of the matter, 
had, of course, with the rest of the family, 
rejoiced in the safety of the fiddle. The poor 
child looked pale with too much work and 
want of sufficient food ; and her spirits, which 
in happier times had often been gay, in spite 
of her aunt's unkindness, were now sad and 
broken. But still harder times were in store. 
When spring came, she was sent to work in 
the fields, as Mrs. Sky had threatened. 

Every moment she could now snatch fi-om 
labour was claimed by rest, for her tender 
fi*ame and immature strength could with 
difficulty support the trials to which they 
were exposed. The damp momiug air 
made her shiver and cough, and her 
head ached ahnost to madness under the 
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broiling, noonday sun. True, many other 
girls in Dredham, not older than Honor, 
were exposed to the same hardships ; but 
they were stronger in body and less sensitive 
in mind, and they had no idea of, no desire 
for, a different destiny. She shrunk from the 
roughness of most of the companions by 
whom she was surrounded. The sports of 
childhood interested her no longer. She 
was fast becoming that sad spectacle, a child 
growing prematurely old under the burden 
of cares and anxieties which seldom come 
till riper years, and under which, even then, 
those, who are not strong in faith and hope, 
must sink broken-spirited. 

Honor Sky, as we have seen, had faith 
according to her knowledge, but that was in 
many respects vague and imperfect, and was 
daily becoming more so. Except on Sunday, 
she had little time now to read her Bible, and 
somehow her brain was so confused, she did 
not seem to understand it, nor did it appear to 
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comfort her as it used to do. Yet she never 
gave up her little hardly-articulate prayer 
in the morning and at nighty and like 
some talisman to her with power to cheer, 
were the parting words of Frank Austen. 
Often, in her most desponding moments, she 
would recall them, and resolutely shutting 
her eyes to the apparently hopeless misery 
of her lot, she would cling to them with 
desperate tenacity. To look upwards was 
her only hope, for to look onwards was, to 
her, despair. 

So passed away a year. To Honor, it 
seemed like a life-time. It was September 
once more; Honor had never been to the 
sea agam. She had hardly spirit enough 
to desire any kind of pleasure now. To 
be less miserable was all she had 
strength to wish for. Even this she could 
hardly be said to hope. It was now 
Michaelmas, and Thomas Sky was more 
behind than ever in his rent. A domi- 
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ciliary visit was daily apprehended from 
the bailiff, and the big fiddle was, of 
course, once more in jeopardy. Accordingly, 
as usual, it had vanished from'5 the place 
of honour, on the top of the chest of 
drawers, in the most conspicuous part 
of the room. Honor, who was older 
now than on the former occasions, and 
whom suffering had made wiser in matters 
appertaining to the world, had now 
a confused notion that her uncle was 
not right in hiding the fiddle; she under- 
stood now better why it was threatened. 
Although she could never regard the 
churchwarden as other than a harsh, dis- 
agreeable man, the justice of the case 
began to dawn upon her mind, and when 
she remembered how the money had been 
spent, which ought to have paid the rent, 
she felt oppressed with misery. She was 
glad she had not been entrusted with the 
knowledge of the place where the fiddle 
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was hidden, as to have told of it would 
have been ungrateful to her uncle, and 
have brought down the everlasting wrath 
of her aunt, while to have concealed it, 
she feared, and to have told a falsehood 
about it, she knew, would have been 
wicked. 

One morning, at this time, raw, wet, 
and cold. Honor had been sent out to 
pick up potatoes after the diggers; she 
was feeling unusually ill and unhappy. 
For some days she had been suffering 
from a bad cold and pain in her chest. 
Her head ached violently, her hands and 
face were burning hot, and her limbs 
cold and sinking under her. Her Aunt had 
been in a more violent state even than 
usual — ^indeed the fits of rage she was now 
sometimes in seemed to border on madness. 

Honor felt hardly able to work; when 
she stooped, her head swam, and the 
potatoes appeared to dance before her eyes. 
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Jim Carver was at work in the same 
field. Jim, in his own selfish way, had 
a regard for Honor, and, moreover, he had 
a hope, a truly desperate one it seemed, 
of promoting, through her, his own am- 
bitious schemes. Remarking how exceed- 
ingly ill she looked, and seeing how her 
hand shook as she picked up the potatoes, 
he observed: — 

" This be nice work for a weak girl like 
you, be it not ? " 

The word only had been wanting to draw 
forth the expression of her utter, wretched- 
ness. She burst into tears, which she strove 
hard to repress, lest she should be scolded or 
beaten for idleness. 

^^ It will kill you soon, it will," continued 
her friend, after the fashion of the friends of Job. 

"It be a-Tdlling of me now, and I only 
wishes it would soon," sobbed the child. 

"Don't you take on, now. Honor, — what 
be the good of that." 
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" I can't help it Jim ; oh, I doesn't know 
what I shall do." 

" I knows what I would do, if I was you, 
better than to be a-talking of dying." 

" What does you mean, Jim ? " she asked, 
almost too feeble to feel a gleam of hope, yet, 
like the drowning man, catching at a straw. 

" Well, I means, if I was you; I would run 
away." 

" Eun away, Jim, — where to ? " 

" To your aunt in Thornbury ; I means her 
as was so good to you." 

" But it be so far away, and I doesn't know 
the road, and Aunt Keziah be so poor." 

" Well, but you could work in that 'ere 
place where they makes things, and I would go 
with you." Then approaching her, he whis- 
pered, " I has saved five shillings as mother 
doesn't know of; we might get a ride in a 
waggon or cart, who knows. Don't you be a 
fool, now. Honor." 

The temptation was strong. Honor looked 
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into Jim's dark, eager eyes, and listened to 
his tones, which, determined as well as per- 
suasive, inspired a confidence in the success of 
his projected enterprise. Jim was a bold boy, 
to whom difficulties were rather a stimulus 
than a hindrance. His desires were strong, 
and his daring unbounded. But there' was 
one kind of strength in which he was inferior 
to Honor — the moral strength which is de- 
rived from conscience. Honor was on the 
point of yielding, when she checked herself, 
saying, with a deep sigh : — 

" Oh, if I was only sure it was not wicked. 
Uncle would be so sorry, and the catechism 
says as how we be to obey— I remember the 
words — ^ All set in authority over us,' and then 
there be your father and mother, Jim. Oh, it 
would not be right." 

" What be my father and mother to you ? " 
Jim exclaimed, angrily ; then he added in a 
coaxing tone, and trembling with eagerness, 
to get her to consent : — 
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" It wiU be a-doing of no harm. I will 
write to father and mother at Thombury, and 
send them a present when I be rich. It will 
be better for them, too." 

" But will they let you go, Jim ? It be 
wicked to disobey your parents. Oh, Jim ! 
would they not let you go, if you was to ask 
them. Do try, Jim, and I will ask uncle and 
aunt." 

" There be no chance of your aunt letting 
you go, I knows that. So you may as well 
say no at once. Honor, you be a great fool," 
he concluded, angrily, and bitter with disap- 
pointment. 

Honor sighed heavily, and turned weeping 
to her work. Jim's reproaches stung her bit- 
terly, for she fancied that he was very kind 
in making the proposal, and she feared she 
must seem very ungrateful in refusing to close 
with it. His kindness, too, had been a com- 
fort to her, and she felt so lonely and sad 
when he turned away. Then, as she stooped 

YOL. !• H 
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over her work, and her head grew ^ddy, and 
darkness came over her eyes, her lot appeared 
intolerable, and for an instant she bad almost 
called out to Jim that she^ would run away, or 
do anything by which she might escape from 
the miseries of her destiny. But her better 
spirit came to her aid. She reflected that if 
she died, as she really felt sure she must soon, 
she should be taken away to live happy for 
ever with Jesus Christ and his angels, where, 
too, she should again meet her own father ; 
but that if she acted wickedly and ran away 
without leave, and forsook her unde, who had 
always been so kind to her, and abetted Jim 
Carver in setting at nought the authority of 
his parents, the reflection would make her 
miserable all her life, and when she died she 
should never see her father again, nor Jesus 
Christ who loved her so much. 

With a determination greater than Jim's, 
she resolved at all hazards t j refrain from 
wickedness, to trust God and pray. 
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And thus passed away the long hours 
o£ the chill autumn morning. Honor was re- 
turning from work to dinner, but unac- 
companied by Jim, who testified his dis- 
pleasure by holding aloof, when, as she 
passed along the lane or village street 
which formed part of the road between the 
church and the old manor-house, her at- 
tention was attracted by a crowd, and 
what seemed to be a scuffle in the way. 
Loud screams and oaths were heard to 
proceed from the assembled little mob, and 
there was also the sound of a struggle; 
but the people were gathered so close, 
little Honor could not see what was the 
matter, and she was so ill and weary, that she 
did not feel very anxious to know. She 
was trying to pass by, crouching close by 
the hedge, and somewhat frightened, when 
she heard the dreadfrd sound of her aunt's 
voice in a fury, pouring forth oaths and 
imprecations in a manner which made her 
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tremble; and, at the same minute, the 
crowd opening, displayed in the midst the 
big fiddle in the hands of the churchwar- 
den, fi'om whom her uncle was endeavour- 
ing to snatch it by force. Thomas Sky 
was evidently in that state of semi-intoxica- 
tion which always influenced his courage 
and rendered him pugnacious. He had 
been enraged, on quitting his own house to 
go to the alehouse, to meet his creditor, 
the churchwarden, marching off in triumph 
with the fiddle. 

This most valuable of his possessions had 
been hidden in the church, where he be- 
lieved it to be perfectly safe. But some 
traitor had betrayed the hiding-place to his 
creditor, who, from his office as churchwar- 
den, found entrance immediately to the 
sacred buildin^^, and possessed himself of 
the object of his wishes. Taken completely 
by surprise, Thomas threw himself at once 
upon the churchwarden, and endeavoured to 
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wrest the fiddle from him by main force. 
A violent struggle had ensued, during the 
progress of which, a knot of the villagers 
had collected, Mrs. Sky among others. She 
stood heaping abuse and curses upon the 
churchwarden, and did not spare her hus- 
band. The scuffle in the meantime still 
continued, and just as Honor came up, a 
jfresh onset on both sides had been made 
with so much violence, that both the com- 
batants, losing their balance, fell together on 
the top of the big fiddle, which broke with 
a great crash. 

This catastrophe appeared at once to 
sober Thomas Sky, and, for the minute, 
at least, to turn his wrath into sorrow. 
Loosening his grip of his adversary, and 
recovering his feet, he stood contemplating 
in consternation the wreck of his beloved 
instrument. The sight was too much for 
him, and, bursting into tears, he wept and 
sobbed like a child. 
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The churchwarden rose too, and burst 
into a fit of forced, contemptuous laughter, 
but, in reality, he too was vexed and mor- 
tified, and not the less so, that most of 
the bystanders laughed likewise. He could 
not help suspecting that it was not Thomas 
.Sky alone who was the object of their 
mirth. 

Mrs. Sky was now almost beside herself. 
She scolded right and left, and reproached 
her husband with making himself the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole place. Thomas, like 
most vain men, was keenly alive to ridi- 
cule. Now he felt all his glory had de- 
parted from him. Heretofore, he had, by 
plunging into intemperance, contrived to 
drown the feeling which sometimes would 
intrude, that he was falling into contempt 
among his neighbours, and he could always 
console himself with the reflection that he 
was still the distinguished possessor of the 
big fiddle, the chief musician of Dredham, 
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and the leader of the church choir. But 
now that the envied instrument lay low in 
the dust, broken and destroyed for ever, 
the full consciousness of his fall came home 
to his mortified spirit. He felt that he 
was indeed a ruined, degraded, and miser- 
able man. The taunts and reproaches of 
his wife fell like burning lava on his heart, 
and the laughter of his neighbours was as 
wormwood to his soul. 

Just at the moment of his extremest misery, 
he felt a little hand laid on his, which he was 
drawing angrily away, when, looking down, 
he met the eyes of his niece raised to his, 
with an expression full of tenderness and 
sorrow. He stooped and kissed her. She was 
the only human being in the world, whom at 
such a moment he would not rather have 
struck. 

" Come, Unde," said the child, " come home 
with me." 

Thomas Sky suffered her to lead him away 
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from the scene of his humiliation. As they 
went, the bystanders somehow ceased to 
laugh. 

"Poor thing!" whispered one woman to 
another, " she looks very bad, indeed." 

Honor and her uncle, meanwhile, proceeded 
on their way alone. Mrs. Sky had remained 
behind to gather up the fragments of the big 
fiddle, and to continue her invectives against 
the churchwarden, who slunk away from 
public gaze, somewhat ashamed of the scene 
in which he had been so prominent an actor, 
and much enraged against Thomas Sky, whom 
he resolved to prosecute to the utmost. 

Honor and her uncle walked for some little 
distance in silence. At last the latter* began 
to breathe out expressions of hatred and ven- 
geance against the churchwarden. Honor 
ventured in the gentlest tones to remonstrate, 
and to hint that it was " wicked." Her uncle 
did not appear angry, but answered : — 

" I won't say no more. Honor, it you 
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doesn't like it; but as to being wicked, I 
doesn't believe it. I was alius a good church- 
man — not a more reg'lar man in Dredham, 
and I has played the big fiddle there twenty 
year and more, and to think — " here poor 
Thomas Sky again burst into tears. Then 
recovering shortly, he added : — 

" I wishes I had never gone nigh that ale- 
house ; but Susan have such a temper, and 
things be so oncomfortable, and I has no 
book-learning like your father had. Honor, so 
what could I do ? I couldn't sit night after 
night a-listening to her a-scolding of me. 
Tour mother war a nice woman. Honor, as 
used to have the house clean of nights, and 
my brother used to sit a-reading to her. It 
is all along of me having a bad wife. Honor. 
I wishes now as how I had some book- 
learning ; but it's all done and gone. Oh, my 
fiddle!" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hcaot ftiDtcd ^ nexl dmj in the potato- 
fidd, and nas bioo^ ba^ to the Tillage 
TCTT in. l^ie was nol^ howerer, taken home. 
Elkn Osbom's mother^ a kind-hearted woman, 
took her in fior a day or two to norse her, 
saying it wonM be little short of mnrder to 
send her to Mrs. Skr. She also s^it for the 
same yonng doctor who had attended her 
before. He now gare it as his opinion that 
on the former occasion, when she had been 
exposed all night, her constitution had re- 
ceived an injury firom which it had never 
recovered, and that she must give up out-of- 
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door work, or he thought in all probability 
her life would be short. At present what she 
chiefly required was food, rest, and nursing. 
Medicine would do her no good. Poor little 
Honor ! Mrs. Osbom was a poor woman, 
though a kind one, and at a great sacrifice to 
herself, she resolved to keep the child for a 
week. And then what was to become of her, 
God only knew. 

The day after the destruction of the fiddle, 
Thomas Sky had arisen by day-break and 
started off for the nearest town. The neigh- 
bours were not aware of the nature of his 
errand, but by mid-day the exciting intelli- 
gence spread abroad that he had been to see 
an attorney, and was going to " have the law 
of Briscoe." He was full of exultation at the 
idea of making the churchwarden pay for 
the destruction of the fiddle, and the excite- 
ment thus caused, together with the increas- 
ing discomforts of his home, sent him con- 
stantly to the ale-house. He almost lived 
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there, and was never sober. Honor, in the 
meantime, had, to a certain extent, recovered ; 
but she looked pale and feeble. She was still 
with the Osborns, who put off from day to 
day sending her back to the miseries of her 
home. Once, when Mrs. Osborn had hinted 
at the necessity for doing so. Honor had burst 
into tears, and entreated so piteously not to 
be sent back for another week, that the good 
woman could not refuse. 

Mrs. Osborn was an amiable, soft-hearted 
woman, not very wise or very prudent, but 
she could not endure the sight of pain without 
an irresistible inclination to relieve it, that is, 
for the present. She was nearly without fore- 
cast, and provided she gratified her own ami- 
able feelings for the moment, she thought little 
of the future, either for herself or others. 
She could not resist little Honor's tears, though 
when dinner-time came, and there was but 
very short commons for her own little ones, 
she sometimes regretted that her good nature 
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had led her to sacrifice them to the little 
stranger. But no sooner was dinner over, and 
she heard some new anecdote of Thomas Sky's 
intemperance and his wife's temper, than she 
felt glad she had not exposed the friendless 
child to such evils. As to her husband, a 
hard-working labourer, who passed away his 
evenings in smoking his pipe and sleeping in 
the chimney-corner, he sometimes grumbled in 
an under-tone at being burdened with the 
" keep " of his neighbour Sky's little niece ; 
but for the most part he left all household 
affairs to the management of his wife, and 
submitted to the intrusion while he grumbled 
at it* His manner, however, did not pass un- 
noticed by the sensitive Honor. She felt bit- 
terly that she was an intruder and a burden, 
yet she could not make up her mind to return 
to the scene of her former wretchedness. She 
would have given the world to have her Aunt 
Keziah's advice, but she was not able to write 
to ask for it. Oh ! how she wished she could 
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write ; but as she bitterly reflected, wishing 
could do no good. At last matters were 
brought to a climax. 

The trial between Thomas Sky and ^Ml 
churchwarden, concerning the fracture of the 
fiddle, came on, and was given against Thomas 
Sky. His adversary immediately took pos- 
session of all his worldly goods, and turned his 
family out of the house. He was drinking in 
the ale-house, whither he had gone to drown 
in intoxication the sense of his defeat and mor- 
tification, when intelligence of this last misfor- 
tune was brought to him. But he had not yet 
succeeded in reducing himself quite to the 
level of a beast. He could still feel. 

This news was too much for him, and utterly 
overwhelmed by the sense of his humiliation 
and wretchedness, he feU down in a fit, and 
was taken up dead ! 

He had constitutionally a tendency to dis- 
ease of the heart, and the great shock, which 
all his feelmgs had just sustained, finished the 
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work i¥hich intemperance had already far 
advanced. 

A coroner's inquest was held on the body 
of Thomas Sky, and the verdict given, "Died 
by the visitation of Grod." 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Sky, who was 
aboat to give birth to another infant, went 
with her children to the Union Workhouse, 
situated several miles from Dredham, in 
another parish. 

Honor would have been sent with them, had 
she not been too ill to go. The accumulated 
miseries of the late events, her grief at the 
loss of her uncle^ her horror at the manner 
in which he had died, combined with that mys- 
terious awfulness of death, which, to the ima- 
gination of a child to whom frequency has 
not made it familiar, is so frill of dread, had 
been too much for her feeble health. She was 
so very ill that in one of her most compassion- 
ate fits, Mrs. Osborn had refused to allow her 
to be sent to the workhouse, and had taken 
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the care of her upon herself till she was well, 
or till "the Lord took her." And, in truth, Mrs. 
Osbom did not think this latter consummation 
far distant, and she could not bear to send the 
poor child to die in a " Union." Honor, how- 
ever, did not die. In a very few weeks she was 
pretty well again, would, indeed, have been 
quite well, had anxiety not preyed upon her 
health. But the consideration of what she 
was to do, and where she was to go, weighed 
heavily on her mind. Her Aunt Keziah was 
the only resource — ^the only alternative, except 
the " Union " or the fields. Honor knew, 
however, that her aunt was a poor lone wo- 
man, who found it difficult to maintain herself, 
and she hesitated to impose an additional 
burden upon her. Then she remembered 
what Jim had said about boys and girls getting 
work in a factory, and her spirits rose. She 
thought, too, that at all events her aunt would 
be glad to see her. 

She communicated her plan, if anything so 
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Tague could be called a plan, to the Osboms. 
They caught at it with evident satisfaction — 
satisfaction so evident that it made the poor 
child feel how glad they would be to get rid 
of her. James Osbom said he would ask 
Smith, the carrier, to give her a " ride" in his 
cart, and Mrs. Osbom promised she should 
have bread and cheese to eat by the way. 
From the day on which Honor had made this 
suggestion, no choice was left to her. The 
Osboms had hesitated to let her go to the 
Union, or to work in the fields when the doctor 
had said it would kill her, but they were glad 
to get rid of her in a conscientious manner, 
and argued reasonably enough that if Honor 
had an aunt, she, rather than strangers, was 
bound to provide for her. 

Smith, the carrier, agreed to take Honor, 
and, accordingly, two days after she had 
mentioned the idea to the Osboms, she was 
on her way to Ashbridge, en route for Thom- 
bury, half happy that she was to be with her 
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aunt, half apprehensive that she might be a 
burden to her. 

It was a fine morning for the season, which 
was early in November. The sky was ob- 
scured by folds of a soft, pearly vapour, 
which did not seem to indicate rain, but rather 
fine weather. There had been few frosts 
during the past month, and the aspect of the 
countrv was still that of autumn rather than 
winter. The leaves had not yet fallen jfrom 
the hedges, and a few of the later wild-flowers 
still lingered by the way-side. It was one of 
those mild, gentle days we sometimes have in 
the late autumn, not bright or joyous, cer- 
tainly, but which seem possessed of a certain 
soothing sweetness befitting the season. Far 
in the distance lay the sea, motionless and 
calm like a soft, grey cloud, and mingling on 
the horizon with the light haze above. Honor 
gazed at it earnestly, for she felt it might be 
long ere she saw it again. And then she 
thought of her memorable expedition to its 
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shore, and of the gentleman who had told her 
of the countries beyond its waves, and she 
once more longed to know all about them. 

Change of scene had already raised her 
drooping spirits, which yet possessed all the 
elasticity of childhood. The apprehensions 
with which she had set out seemed to disap- 
pear. She was happy in the prospect of so 
soon seeing her Aunt Eeziah. It all seemed 
easy and pleasant now, and she remembered 
with delight what Jim had told her about 
the factory and the night-school. Then she 
began to think of poor Jim, and of how much 
he had wished to come with her, and she 
wondered if he were very unhappy to be left 
behind. Poor Jim ! she was very sorry for 
him, and wished she had seen him, to bid him 
good-bye. It was about mid-day when they 
reached Ashbridge — the name of the town 
between which and Dredham, Smith carried 
goods and parcels. It was a long journey 
from thence to Thombury, which was in a 
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different county, but a waggon went part of 
the way, and lately a line of railway had been 
opened, on which there was a station for 
Thombury. The waggoner was a friend of 
Smith, the carrier, who had promised to try 
to persuade him to take Honor for charity to 
meet the train, and a small subscription, which 
altogether amounted to about half-a-crown^ 
had been raised to defray her expenses by 
railway. Honor was much excited, though 
somewhat fearful, at the prospect of travelling 
by train. She had but a very confused notion, 
indeed, of what a train was. Few people in 
Dredham had ever seen one, and Honor had 
only heard vague rumours on the subject. 
The previous time that she had been at 
Thombury, there was no railway, and she had 
travelled all the way in a waggon. 

The inn at which Smith put up was a 
small, old-fashioned one, called " The Bell." 
The landlady, a good-hearted woman, was 
very kind to Honor when she heard her 
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story, and gave her some cold meat and 
potatoes, and promised her a night's lodging, 
as the waggon did not start till the following 
morning. She then left Honor sitting in a 
small dark room, close to the tap, which 
looked out upon the stable-yard. 

It would have been very dull indeed here 
for Honor, had it not been for the novelty of 
her situation and the various excitements at- 
tending it. At first her poor Kttle mind was so 
agitated that it was quite in a whirl, and she 
could hardly compose herself suflBciently to sit 
still, even fti the presence of the landlady, 
who appeared to her to be a great and im- 
portant personage. By degrees, however, this 
very excitement tired her, and the long drive 
in the open air had made her sleepy. Taking 
the bundle, which contained all her wardrobe, 
for a pillow, she lay down on the floor, and 
was soon fast asleep. When Honor awoke, 
the short November day was drawing towards 
a close. She was still alone in the little room 
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looking out upon the stable-yard. The 
carrier had been gone for some time, and 
the landlady had been too busy to think 
of her. 

It was still a fine afternoon for the season, 
though the sun had set behind a cloud, and 
the grey of the sky was heavier and duller 
than in the morning. Honor, beginning to 
feel the time a little tedious, went to the 
window to look out. The scene upon which 
her eyes feU, was not, as may be imagined, one 
likely to be generally very attractive. Yet it 
was not without interest to Honor, to whom 
many of the commonest and meanest objects 
of life yet wore the gloss of novelty. She 
watched the ostler giving some hay to a 
horse which had just come in, and a little 
boy sweeping the yard, which was littered 
with straw. There was a narrow and dark 
archway led from the yard into what appeared 
to be a road or street beyond, which of the 
two, however, Honor could not discover. 
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She was yet looking at it, and wondering, 
when the dim light beneath, which marked its 
size and depth, and made visible the path 
beyond, was obscured by the entrance of a 
figure, too small to be that of a full-grown 
man. Honor supposed it was a child, but 
whether a boy or girl it was too dark to tell 
at the distance. She wondered and watched 
with that kind of idle curiosity we sometimes 
feel about trifles, when we have nothing to do 
or to think about. The little figure did not, 
however, as she expected, emerge fi:om the 
gloom of the archway into the comparative 
light of the yard, but, somewhat to her sur- 
prise, it slunk close up to the wall of the 
former, and remained stationary in the darkest 
comer. It was only by dint of straining her 
eyes to the utmost that Honor could see it 
at all. Her curiosity was now more actively 
excited, and for many minutes she remained 
watching intently. But the little figure did 
not move, becoming every instant, however. 
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more obscure in the deepening twilight. 
Honor's eyes ached with watching. She won- 
dered who it could be, and if he was there 
for any good, determined to tell the landlady 
as soon as she should see her. She had even 
some thoughts of going in searjch of her, but 
fearing that she might be angry, and standing 
much in awe of so great a lady — ^the greatest 
with whom Honor had ever come in personal 
contact, for Mrs. Lane, the farmer's wife, she 
had only beheld from afar on Sundays, and 
shielded from the too close observation of the 
vulgar, by the high wooden walls of her great 
square pew — she thought it best to wait till 
she was summoned. 

The time appeared very long to Honor, and 
she had begun to think she had been for- 
gotten, when at last the door of the room 
opened, and the landlady herself entered. She 
was not a buxom landlady, but was a pale, 
thin, lively little woman, with black, restless 
eyes, and quick both in motion and in speech. 
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Honor, as I have said before, stood much in 
awe of her, but she needed not ; for though 
her tones were quick and peremptory, she 
had a kind heart, and when she was not 
m too great a bustle, which, however, was 
very seldom, she was far from being incon- 
siderate. 

"Ton must be hungry, child," she said; 
" the bar-maid and chamber-maid is a-going to 
have a dish of tea and some bread-and-butter, 
and I have told them you are to drink tea 
with them. I declare I have so much to do, 
I had a-most forgotten you, little one ; but 
my time's not my own, I have never a minute. 
Come and warm yourself at the fire in the 
bar.'' 

And the landlady, without waiting for an 
answer, was flying out of the room again, 
expecting to be followed by Honor, when the 
child began : — 

" Please, ma'am ! " 

"Well!" the landlady rejoined, turning 
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round in a great hurry, and with a restless, 
abstracted air, fancying she heard some one 
call her. Honor felt a little frightened, and, 
fearful of displeasing, hesitated. 

" What is it, my dear ? " said the landlady, 
too good-natured to be utterly regardless of 
the child's wish to say something, yet, from 
increasing bustle, speaking hurriedly and 
sharply, as she was accustomed to speak to 
the bar-maid and ostler. 

Still more frightened, but forced to speak. 
Honor related in faltering accents what she 
had observed. 

" Bless my stars !" cried the landlady, " I 
dare say it is some of them beggar-children, 
a-coming to steal something as soon as it is 
dark. You're a good little girl for telling, 
and shall have buttered muffin for tea. John, 
ostler ! " she called aloud. 

They were now out of the little room, and 
standing on the step of a door which opened 
on the yard. From the stable, knowing his 
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mistress's impatience, John quickly made his 
appearance. The landlady having communi- 
cated to him an account of the observations 
made by Honor from the window, he went at 
once with zealous alacrity to ascertain who 
was the intruder. ^^Walking leisurely across 
the yard, as if to execute some order he had 
just received, till he reached the mouth of the 
archway, he suddenly darted on the intruder, 
and collaring him, dragged him across the 
yard to where the landlady and Honor were 
standing on the step of the door. There was 
an oil-lamp in the passage behind, which 
afforded a dim view of his features, and 
Honor, to her amazement, recognised them 
to be those of Jim Carver ! 

"Here he be, the little thief!" said the 
ostler, shaking him violently, whUe the land- 
lady began to scold, telling John, however, to 
leave off shaking hun— an order which, after 
a grand final demonstration of his indignation, 
he obeyed. Jim now recovering breath 
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to speak, said boldly, though somewhat dog- 
gedly : — 

"I bean't a thief; I wants a night's 
lodging, and I war a-going to lie down on 
some straw under that 'ere arch. Honor Sky 
knows me. I be a-going to Thombury with 
her to-morrow." 

The landlady, now in a desperate fidget, and 
fancying she heard all kinds of bells and calls, 
and half suspicious of Honor, turned round and 
hastily desired her to explain. Nervous and 
stammering, and though conscious of truth, 
showing all the signs of guilt. Honor tried, but 
in vain, to do so. The landlady, who, though a 
good-natured woman, had no penetration into 
character, and was always in too great a hurry 
to have much thought about anything, now 
said : — 

"I thought you was a good little girl. 
Honor; but I fear you be a bad 'un, to 
have to do with this naughty boy." 

Honor was now in great distress ; and 
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as the landlady turned hastily away, seized 
the skirt of her dress, sobbing : — 

"Please, ma'am — oh! ma'am, please — in- 
deed, I bean't naughty. I didn't know as 
how Jim was a-coming — did I, Jim?" 

" You knowed as how I wanted to come," 
he answered. 

"They be a bad lot, I'm afeard," said 
the ostler. 

The landlady was still turning away, with 
a vague notion that they were a bad lot, 
when she was passionately withheld by 
Honor, who protested vehemently that she 
knew nothing of the coming of Jim, but 
added, with characteristic generosity and 
candour, that he was an old friend, and 
she did not believe meant any ill, but she 
had always told him it was naughty to 
come away without the leave of his father 
and mother. More melted by Honor's ex- 
lireme distress than convinced by her de- 
fence, the landlady now spoke kindly to 
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her, and tried to comfort her, while Jim 
averred that he had got leave from his 
parents late last night, but had walked, 
as he did not think Smith would give 
him a ride too. Then, perceiving that the 
landlady was relenting, he told her he 
was a poor boy that wanted to go to 
Thombury, to get work in the factory — 
that he could pay his way in the waggon 
and the train, and that all he wanted was 
a morsel of supper, and, if she would let 
him have it, a bed in the hay-loft. 

The good-humoured landlady was ready 
to comply, but, ere she felt justified in 
doing so, she turned to the ostler, as if 
to have the support of his opinion. The 
latter functionary had, in the meantime, 
been rather struck with admiration for Jim's 
"pluck," and at once voted for generous 
measures, saying he would rather give Jim a 
share of his own supper than he should 
go without. Thus it was all comfortably 
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arranged; and Honor returned to the bar 
with the landlady, where she was regaled 
on tea and muffin. And so ended the 
eventful day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

But I must now return to Frank Aus- 
ten, who, when he parted from Honor 
Sky, had still half a day's journey to 
walk. For the first mile or two, his 
thoughts were occupied almost exclusively 
with the scenes he had just witnessed and 
the remembrance of the interesting child 
who had been his companion. He longed 
ardently for the time when, his prepara- 
tory studies over, his degree taken, and his 
ordination vows made, he might enter on 
the noble work of teaching the ignorant, 
giving light to the blind, and hope to 
the desolate. 
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But as the afternoon wore on, other 
thoughts began to occupy his mind. He 
began to think of the friend he was go- 
ing to visit, and to speculate as to how 
he might like his family, to whom he was 
about to be introduced. Edward Hurst 
was the second son of Mr. Hurst, of 
Derringham, a country squire, and, like 
Frank, intended for the Church. They had 
had apartments on the same staircase at 
Oxford, and hence their intimacy, for Frank 
had been a whole year longer in college 
than his friend, and was more than a year 
his senior in age. Their characters, more- 
over, were totally dissimilar. Frank was 
clever, bold, ardent, and ftill of buoyancy 
and spirit ; Edward was industrious, but 
not clever, delicate in health, shy, pen- 
sive, and nervous; but, though not what 
is called high-spirited, he was far from 
deficient in ardour or zeal. Frank him- 
self was not more ardent or zealous, and 
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it was this sympathy in enthusiasm which 
had drawn them so close to each other 
— ^the bond, perhaps, being rather strength- 
ened than weakened by their differences in 
other respects. 

Of his friend's family, Frank knew no- 
thing. He could guess, however, from the 
style of Edward's expenditure, that he, at 
least, was not wealthy. But he was a 
younger son, and continued intimacy with 
him had also taught Frank that it was 
probable that whatever means he did pos- 
sess were, for the most part, spent in charity. 

The sun was setting when Frank drew 
near Derringham. Derringham was a long, 
straggling, rather pretty village, not far 
from the sea, and situated on the mouth 
of a river, which, from the flatness of the 
banks, had, at high-water, almost the ap- 
pearance of a miniature estuary. Yet the 
flat banks and the broad, still water were 
not without their beauty. 
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At the moment the young pedestrian 
approached, the western bend of the stream 
reflected the light of the evenmg sky — 
the crimson and gold-tmted tide gliding on 
in majestic calm, till its heaven-borrowed 
hues mingled with pale blue waters be- 
yond? Pretty little picturesque scenes 
there were, too, of fishermen mooring their 
boats, and tiny, white-sailed craft gliding 
up the stream for shelter and anchorage, 
the snowy sails and the weather-beaten 
countenances of the sea-faring men bathed 
alike by the same magical radiance. 

Derringham Hall — for such was the 
name of the paternal residence of Edward 
Hurst — was situated on the river, but 
within sight of the sea. A smooth, green 
lawn sloped towards the water's edge, from 
which it was only separated by a ha-ha 
fence, and the sands, when it was low- 
water. But it was high-water now, and 
the river bathed the wall as it flowed by. 

K 2 
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On a slightly-elevated terrace stood the 
Hall, a long, irregular building of brick, 
of considerable antiquity, and mantled with 
ivy and other greenery. It was surrounded 
by shrubberies, and a few trees were 
dotted up and down the lawn, but these 
were too much exposed to the influence 
of the east wind and the sea-breezes to 
have attained that magnificence of growth 
which the ancestral trees of England can 
generally boast. Still Derringham was an 
interesting, and might even be called a 
beautiful place, with its appearance of vene- 
rable antiquity, and its noble prospect both 
of sea and river. To Frank, whose home 
was in one of the inland counties, the 
view was equally novel and charming, and 
he promised himself many delightful ram- 
bles with his favourite friend. 

He was within a few paces of the door 
of Derringham Hall, when it opened, and 
out came Edward himself, accompanied by 
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a lady. The two young men shook hands 
heartily, and a — " WeU, old fellow ! " from 
Frank, and an earnest, though quiet, " Very 
glad to see you ! " from Edward, was all 
the greeting which passed between them. 
The latter then introduced the lady who 
was with him to his friend, as his eldest 
sister : — 

" Mary — Miss Hurst ! " 

They were standing immediately beneath 
an old ivy-grown elm, the deficiency of 
whose own foliage was amply supplied by 
the masses of leaves with which the creeper 
had loaded it. The red sunset rays, glanc- 
ing back from their dark, glossy surface, fell 
on the dark hair, and gave a yet deeper 
lustre to the dark eyes of Mary Hurst as 
she turned to welcome her brother's friend. 
It might be partly the effect of the time 
and the scene, and partly the partiality 
with which he was inclined to view any 
one so nearly connected with Edward, but 
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Frank Austen thought he had never seen 
so interesting a countenance as that which 
he now beheld. 

Mary Hurst was younger than Edward, 
but next to him, and accordingly in the 
first' bloom of womanhood. She was under 
the middle height, and gu-lish in figure— 
her features were refined, for that is the 
word which best describes them — ^her com- 
plexion pale and clear, her hair black as 
night, and her eyes uncommonly large and 
dark. She was very simply dressed, in a 
muslin dress, with a large crape shawl 
wrapped carelessly round her, and a straw 
bonnet. 

There was a striking family likeness be- 
tween her brother and herself, and they 
had both the same distinct, though low, voice, 
when they spoke, and the same sensitive, 
yet high-bred manner. 

But, whatever might be the reason, 
amid all the varied scenes of his life, the 
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picture of Mary Hurst and its accompani- 
ments — ^the ivy-mantled tree and old hall, 
the distant sea, and the red light over 
all, were never effaced from Frank's ima- 
gination. 

Frank coloured as he was presented to 
Miss Hurst, partly from the mere natural 
ingenuousness of youth, and partly from 
the consciousness that his dress was not 
in a state calculated to set off his ap- 
pearance in the eyes of a young lady, co- 
vered as it was * with dust from head to 
foot, and bearing altogether unmistakeable 
marks of his pedestrian journey. He stam- 
mered out some apology about the heat 
of the weather and the dust of the roads, 
but, with a pleasant, though shy smile, and 
a cordial assent to this last proposition, 
she set him at ease, and then he laughed 
and said he had hoped to have had an oppor- 
tunity of at least brushing himself before he 
presented himself before his friend's family. 
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Edward, in the meantime, without ap- 
pearing to be in the least aware either of 
the travel-stained condition of his friend or 
the embarrassment it caused him, hurried 
him into the house, and into the drawing- 
room. This was a pretty, low-roofed apart- 
ment, but though old-fashioned, furnished 
with every modern comfort, having an oriel 
window opening to the lawn, with peeps, 
through the trees, of the distant sea. Here 
Edward introduced his friend to his father 
and mother and two little* girls — his sisters. 
Mr. Hurst seemed a warm-hearted, cordial 
man, and his wife a kind, motherly woman. 
One would have guessed, from her counte- 
nance, that she had perhaps the more character 
of the two, as there was in it an appear- 
ance of strength and decision, which were 
not marked in his. She had, too, or 
seemed occasionally to have, an expression 
of some hidden anxiety. They were altoge- 
ther the sort of genial family to make 
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a stranger and a young man feel at 
home. 

The same evening, Frank and Edward 
sat in the oriel window, which the serene 
beauty of the night had induced them to 
leave unclosed. As they watched the sum- 
mer moon rise broad above the sea, and 
glimmer white through the ivied trees, the 
former related his interview with little 
Honor Sky, and gave an account of the 
dame-school, which aflForded the only op- 
portunity of instruction to the ignorant of 
Dredham. 

Edward was much interested, but told 
him that, in that part of the world, and 
indeed, he feared, all over England, such 
deficiency of the means for education was 
very common. He and his sister, he said, 
had, some years ago, commenced a school 
in their own parish, and, with the help 
of their father and mother, had been able, 
for some time, to pay the salary of a 
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tolerably competent mistress. The school 
was still superintended by Mary and by 
himself, when he was at home. It was 
better than any in the neighbourhood, but 
still it effected little, and appeared to be 
of use in individual cases only. 

*'What could be the reason the result 
was not greater?" Frank inquired. 

"One reason," Edward answered, "was 
that they could not persuade the labourers 
to send their children, and when sent, 
they attend so irregularly, and are per- 
mitted to remain so short a time." 

" How very extraordinary ! " cried Frank. 
" It seems to me that every human being 
with common sense must see the advan- 
tages of education." 

" Perhaps," said Edward, " we have not 
had a school long enough established here 
to have effected a reform in public 
opinion." 

" But at any rate," cried Frank, " you 
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have the cheering prospect that time will 
effect a cure in that respect." 

Mary hesitated and looked at Edward, who 
said : — 

" When the maintenance of a school de- 
pends entirely on the life and the means of 
one or two individuals, what security have 
we for its continuance?" Then he added, 
quickly, '* But that must not prevent us 
working, even if we see no prospect of its 
continuance beyond next year. It is ours to 
labour in faith, even when the result of our 
labours may be hid in clouds and darkness, 
for tie result is not ours, but God's, and so 
safe." 

After this speech, all three were for a few 
seconds silent. Frank looked out on the 
smooth grass, on which lay the moonlight, 
silvery and serene, while on the ear, like some 
solemn anthem from afar, came the sound of 
the ocean. Frank Austen was highly suscep- 
tible at all times to the influence of such 
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scenes as that which was now before him, and 
it seemed to harmonize with the sentiments 
which had just been expressed, and with the 
aspirations he had himself so often expe- 
rienced, that very day more especially. The 
resolutions he had conceived in the morning 
began to assume a different shape. He was 
the first to speak : — 

" I am resolved," he said, " from this night 
forward, to dedicate my life to promote the 
redemption of my fellow-creatures from the 
gross ignorance which envelops them. It 
may be but in a narrow field that I am 
permitted to work, but there 1 will work 
earnestly." 

Frank's face glowed as he spoke, and his 
voice, though low, was full of ardour. Edward 
caught his hand, carried away, as he ever was, 
by Frank's fervour, and admiring with affec- 
tionate generosity the more fertile and daring 
mind of his friend. 

" And I too," he said, with equal earnest- 
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ness, " will devote myself to the same great 
object. We have always been companions — 
fellow-labourers, Frank. Let us be so to the 
end of our lives, or at least," he added in a 
lower tone, the words, however, passing un- 
heeded in the excitement of the moment, 
" till the end of mine." 

" With all my heart and soul," cried 
Frank, warmly pressing his friend's hand. 
"Let us make a solemn engagement this 
moment." 

" I must ask you first," said Edward, " to 
admit a third into our bond. Mary, I know, 
shares our feelings." 

Frank turned to Mary. She was sitting in 
the shade of the curtain, where she had been 
listening in eager silence to what had just 
passed between her brother and his friend. 
She had been opposite to Frank, and as a 
bright moonbeam fell on his enthusiastic 
features, the fancy struck her that, if she were 
an artist, she would choose that countenance 
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as the model for the face of a hero. She 
started as her brother pronounced her name^ 
and colourmg, though unseen in the twilight, 
she shrunk back from the prominent part 
Edward now gave her. 

" If Miss Hurst," said Frank, " will con- 
descend to unite her efforts with ours, I feel 
certain that her aid will be invaluable/' 

*^ Oh no, no," cried Mary, eagerly, and it 
would almost have seemed in distress, " you 
must not say so — ^you must not think so, or 
you will be grievously disappointed. I am 
not clever, I am not able for much. I am 
willing, indeed, to devote myself, but do not 
expect much — ^you must not, indeed ! " 

Mary spoke in perfect simplicity and 
truth, without a shadow of affectation. Her 
humility made her ten times more charming 
in the eyes of the enthusiastic young student, 
who did not, however, believe there was the 
slightest foundation for her want of confidence 
in her own powers. 
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" So good and so lovely, and so uncon- 
scious of her charms," he thought, and for 
the moment, he forgot all else in the world — 
even the cause which had but a few minutes 
before engros|pd all his sympathies. But 
quickly recollecting himself, and holding 
out a hand to each of his companions, he 
said : — 

"Let us ratify our engagement;" and the 
brother and sister joining their hands likewise, 
these three — ^romantic young persons some 
might have called them — solemnly agreed to 
devote themselves, heart and soul, money and 
time, to the great work of teaching the igno- 
rant, and bringing light into the dark places 
of the earth. 

Having thus agreed, all three remained 
silent for some minutes, deeply, though 
agreeably excited by the scene. Then, in 
accordance with a proposal from Edward, they 
all three walked out upon a broad gravel- 
walk which encircled the lawn at some little 
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excellent spirits. The wonders by which she 
was surrounded, and the prospect of living 
with " Aunt Keziah, '' made Honor happy. 
She was happy, too, that Jim's parents had 
consented to his going with her, as he wished 
it so much, and glad that she was not to 
lose the society of her old companion. If a 
slight draw-back to her complete satisfaction 
was interposed by the consciousness of a pos- 
sibility that her aunt Keziah might not like 
Jim as an inmate, it was very slight, for 
Honor argued that of course Jim, as he said, 
would be able to maintain himself, and her 
aunt was so kind to everybody, she was sure 
to be glad to see him. 

Jim's satisfaction was quite equal, and pro- 
bably even superior to Honor's. He rejoiced 
that he had at last attained — at least in 
part — ^the aim of his most eager wishes, and 
was but little disturbed on account of the 
means he had employed. He did not doubt 
that he should obtain the employment he 
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sought, or that through Honor's influence he 
should induce her aunt to take him in. Gay 
visions of future grandeur floated before his 
imagination. 

Squire Donthome had once been a ragged 
boy, and why should not he, as well as Squire 
Donthome, live in a fine house and ride in a 
carriage. Then Jim remembered with loath- 
ing his labour in the fields at Dredham, and 
determined that, come what might, he would 
never work there again. He, too, like Honor, 
was interested by the novelty of everything 
he saw, and everything was even more new 
to him than to her. It was the first time in 
his life he had been more than four miles 
from home, and the woods, and hills, and little 
country towns through which their journey in 
the waggon lay, were all to him as the scenery 
of a diflerent world fi'om that to which he 
had been accustomed on the fertile, treeless 
plains and sea-beaten coast of Suflblk. But 
it was the railway and the train which 
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most excited his astonishment, and filled him 
with the greatest admiration. Jim had, pre- 
vious to this day, only heard vague rumours 
of the existence of such a mode of convey- 
ance, and as there was no one among bis 
acquaintance who had ever seen a railway, 
its existence to the imagination of Jim was 
almost mythical. He eagerly looked at the 
engine, and examined, while waiting at the 
station, everything he possibly could. Inside 
the train he asked questions of all who could 
or would answer him. Most of his travelling 
companions, however, were ignorant boors, 
and either laughed at him or ordered him to 
be quiet. 

It was, as I have said, dusk when the 
two little travellers arrived at Thombury. 
They were turned out together with the 
other Thombury passengers upon the plat- 
form. Honor carried a bundle containing 
her scanty wardrobe. Jim had nothing 
with him whatever but his best smock- 
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frock, rolled up in a piece of paper. 
They stood together on the platform, and 
watched the steaming monster puff away 
from before their eyes with equal curiosity 
and interest. They were still watching it 
in the distance, through an arch, when a 
porter, roughly pushing Jim, asked what 
he was about, and where he was going? 

" To Thombury," Jim answered, awakened 
to a consciousness that they must proceed 
on their way, and inquiring of Honor if 
she knew the road to her aunt's. 

Honor thought she did if she were in 
the town, but she did not know the way 
to the town, as there had been no rail- 
way when she was there before. The por- 
ter, who, though a rough, was a good- 
natured man, went with them to the sta- 
tion gate, and pointed out the road, which 
he said would conduct them into the main 
street. 

Thombury was a prettily-situated little 
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town, in one of the pleasantest of the 
southern counties. The country around 
was undulating — almost hilly — and covered, 
in many parts, with romantic woods, from 
which the grave, reddish hue of the late 
autumn had not yet disappeared. Lovely 
walks there were in those woods, carpeted 
with moss, and pleasant flowery glades, 
and calm ponds, on which, in the sum- 
mer time, floated white water-lilies; while 
above, in the branches, the squirrels leapt 
from bough to bough, and in the spring 
the sweet song of the nightingale was 
heard all night long. The little town was 
situated in a basin formed by the wooded 
slopes, except on one side, where a slightly 
undulating plain stretched away to the 
horizon, like the waves of a purple sea, 
on which the sails of the windmills looked 
like the giant vessels of some strange world 
unknown. 

The reader must not be led to suppose, 
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from the expectations which Jim had formed, 
that Thombury was much of a manufac- 
turing place. There was, indeed, a paper- 
mill, which had, however, gone very much 
down in the world, and which employed 
much fewer hands than in days gone by. 
The town of Thombury itself was not 
pretty. It consisted principally of two main 
streets, situated at right angles to each 
other. The church-^-a. venerable old build- 
ing, in the style which those versed in 
architecture term perpendicular — stood in a 
sloping churchyard, just above the town, 
and commanded a fine view both of it and 
of the surrounding country. Honor and Jim 
had to pass it on their way. 

"That be a fine place. Honor," said the 
latter. 

"That be the church," Honor answered, 
with a slight feeling of superiority at having 
seen so much more than Jim. 

" Of course it be the church," he an- 
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swered impatiently. "I knowed as how it 
was without you a-telling of me. Doesn't 
I see the tombstones?" he asked triumph- 
antly, and ashamed of having for a moment 
betrayed his ignorance. 

They were now in the wide, irregular street 
of the little old town. It was almost dark, 
and a man was just lighting the gas-lamps, 
for a gas-company had lately been estab- 
lished at Thornbury. Jim's observant eye 
was caught by their brilliancy at once, and he 
also remarked the absence of a wick. Jim 
had never even heard of a gas-lamp in his life 
before. He gazed at them now, as he passed, 
with wonder and admiration, which he took 
care not to express, lest Honor should again 
be better informed than himself. She was 
not, however, as there had been no gas at 
Thornbury on her former visit. She was 
now, however, too much occupied with the 
idea of seeing her aunt again to think of 
anything else. Her little heart beat with 
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affectionate eagerness, and she even forgot 
to be anxious about the reception of Jim. 
Having reached the middle of the wide 
street, Honor, feeling confident in her own 
powers of memory, turned down a lane 
on the right hand, and boldly approached 
the door of a small house. 

"Aunt Keziah always locks her door at 
dark," she said, taking a stone and knock- 
ing with it on the door. 

As she spoke, her breath was short, and 
her colour went and came with the eager- 
ness of her expectation. 

Nor was Jim less anxious and eager. In 
spite of his usually indomitable confidence, 
he did feel a little anxious and nervous. But 
his first daring step had been successful, and 
" so would all the rest," said his bold and 
ambitious spirit. But Honor's knock brought 
no response. Jim knocked next, and still no 
one came. 

Both the children now began to fear some 
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misfortune. Honor dreaded her aunt might 
be ill, and almost began to shed tears at the 
idea. Still there was no answer. Jim listened 
at the key-hole next, but could hear no 
sound. Then he climbed up and looked in at 
the window, which was too high for him to 
reach from the ground. At first he said it 
was so dark he could not see. There was 
neither fire nor candle inside. Then, after 
looking for a few seconds longer, he said he 
was quite sure there was no furniture in the 
house. It was empty. He felt certain no 
one lived in it. Honor must be mistaken. 
This could not be her aunt's house. 

Honor was now in the utmost conster- 
nation. Her face became pale. She trembled 
all over, and began to weep, declaring she 
" knew — she was quite certain" that was the 
house her aunt used to live in. A terrible 
dread had now entered her mind. Could her 
aunt be dead ? It seemed too dreadful to be 
true, and she looked wildly in Jim's face, as 
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if to implore him to suggest some other 
reason why her house was untenanted. The 
same fear had entered Jim's mind^ and made 
him feel almost beside himself with disap- 
pointment and chagrin. 

" Here be a pretty go !" he said. 

" Oh ! what can have become of Aunt 
Keziah ? " sobbed poor Honor. 

" And what is to become of us, I should 
like to know?" said Jim. ^* Do you know 
anybody else in Thombury ?" 

But Honor could only sob : — 

" Oh, poor Aunt Keziah ! " The bitterness 
of her grief was so great that she could not 
at first think of herself, nor of the desolate 
situation in which she and her companion 
were placed. But as the first burst of Jim's 
chagrin had expended itself, his busy brain 
began to devise plans for remedying the evil, 
and he proposed they should knock at the 
next door and make some enquiry as to what 
had become of Mrs. Keziah Sky. A faint 
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hope now entered Honor's mind, and she 
eagerly assented to the proposal. Jim knocked 
loudly at the next door. After considerable 
delay, the summons was answered by a deaf 
old man. 

" Der be nobody in t' house,'' he said. 

Jim now put the question to him as to 
what had become of Mrs. Sky, but the old 
man only#shook his head and looked impene- 
trably stupid, repeating : — 

" Der be nobody in t' house," and shut the 
door in theb faces. 

It now began to grow quite dark. Honor 
and Jim looked at each other in dismay — ^the 
emotion in the former being qualified with 
grief on account of her aunt, in the latter 
with indignation against he knew not what, 
but which vented itself in crossness of manner 
towards poor little Honor, who certainly was 
not to blame for the misfortune. The two 
children felt themselves almost as much at 
a loss as on the memorable night of their 
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expedition to the sea, and more friendless. 
Though they were now in a town, surrounded 
by their fellow-creatures, and though the 
brilliant lights, which had attracted the admi- 
ration of Jim, did much to dispel the darkness 
of the November night, yet they were 
alone in the world — ^the guiding lights were 
of no avail when they knew not to what door 
to turn. Jim proposed that they should 
knock at every door in the street till they 
obtained some information or assistance ; but 
Honor timidly shrunk from that plan. 

" The folks would be angry." 

'^ Well, then, let her think of something 
better," said Jim. 

But as Honor was forced to confess she 
could think of nothing better, Jim's plan was 
adopted. There was, however, no other house 
for some little distance, the space being occu- 
pied by a hop-garden, now in the desolation 
of winter. They were passing along by the 
paling which enclosed it, very cold and 
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hungry, when they were accosted by a man 
who proved to be the parish officer. 

"Hollo!" he said, "you young vaga- 
bonds, who are you, and what are you doing 
there?" 

" Please, sir," said Jim, rather surlily, " we 
be come by the train, and doesn't know our 
way. I can pay for my lodgings." 

The man laughed, and there was enough 
of good-nature in his laugh to encourage Honor 
to ask eagerly : — 

" Oh, sir ! does you know where Aunt 
Keziah be gone to ? " 

"And who is Aunt Keziah, child? How 
am I to know who you means?" said the 
man. 

" She means Keziah Sky, sir," said Jim. 

" Old Mrs. Sky as lives in Dale's alms- 
houses. To be sure, I knows. A respectable 
old thing she be, as makes rice puddings and 
pretty birds, and them 'ere things." 

" Oh, that be Aunt Keziah," cried Honor, 
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in an agitation of delight unspeakable. ^^ And 
be she quite well, sir ? " 

" Quite well, as far as I know." . 

" And where do she live, sir ?" asked Jim, 
more composedly, " for we be a-going to live 
with her." 

" You can't do that though, for she lives in 
a almshouse, and they lets in no younkers 
like you." 

Jim's hopes fell, and he asked what kind 
of place it was that Mrs. Sky lived in. 

" A almshouse — one of Dale's almshouses, 
didn't I teU you?" 

" But I don't know what a almshouse 
be." 

" A pretty fellow you be, to be a-traveUing 
alone ! It be a house given to poor folks in 
charity, and it's again' the reg'lation to have 
other folks a-living with them." 

Jim felt almost as much chagrined and as 
much at a loss as before, not so Honor. She 
was so overjoyed that her aunt still lived. 
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that she had hardly room for any other 
idea. 

" Please, sir," she asked, " be it far to the — 
the place where she lives ? " 

"The almshouses? About ten minutes' 
walk." 

"And must not she take us in?" Jim 
asked. 

" Not at night." 

"Then what must we do? We knows 
nobody." 

" I thought as how you said you could pay 
for your lodgings." 

" So I can ; but the little girl have no 
money." 

" Well, I dare say as how Mrs. Sky may 
take you in for one night." 

" Oh, thank you, sir," said Honor. " Please, 
sir, could you tell us the way ? " 

" Come along, then," said the man, pleased, 
like most people, by Honor's sweet counte- 
nance and pretty manner. 
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He then led them down to the foot of the 
lane, and by a back-way, where there were no 
lamps, quite to the outskirts of the little town. 
There, standing a little back from the road, 
and having in front a pavement and a low 
waU with a railing on the top— all visible by 
means of a gas-light at the gate — ^was situated 
a very neat row of almshouses. 

When the little wanderers had arrived at 
the gate, their conductor stopped, and telling 
them that Mrs. Sky's house was the third on 
the right hand, he gruffly bid Honor " good 
night," and taking no further notice of Jim, 
went on his way. 

There was a light in the window of the 
house to which they had been directed ; but 
from its red and flickering character, it seemed 
to proceed from a fire, rather than from a 
lamp or candle. Again Honor's heart beat 
fast as she approached the door, and Jim, 
agitated as he had been, by the late mishaps, 
felt unusually nervous. He knocked at the 
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door, for Honor was not sufficiently mistress 
of herself quite to know what she was about ; 
but when he heard a movement within, as if 
of some one coming to answer, he drew 
back into the darkness, behind his little 
companion. 

They heard the bolt of the door slowly 
withdrawn, and the latch lifted. But Mrs. 
Sky, or whoever the person within might be, 
only opened the door but a small chink, 
sufficient to allow her to hear and to be 
heard. 

"Who is there?" she asked in a slow, 
rather feeble tone, not as if she were angry, 
but as if she were tired and was annoyed at 
having been disturbed. Jim, still in the back- 
ground, did not answer, and Honor, wild with 
joy at the sound of her aunt's voice, had 
hardly breath to say : — 

"Oh, aunt— aunt!" 

"Aunt!" cried Mrs. Sky, throwing open 
the door in the wonder and excitement of 
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the moment, and gazing out into the 
darkness, " who calls aunt ? It be not — 
surely — " 

But Honor answered by jumping into her 
arms and kissing her, laughing and crying all 
in a breath. 

" Honor ! " cried her aunt, reciprocating 
her embraces with equal wai-mth. " Bless 
you, my little one ! but what brought you 
here all alone of this dark night ? " 

" I be not alone, aunt. Here be Jim 
Carver." 

As Honor spoke, her companion emerged 
into the comparative light of the door-way. 

" And who be Jim Carver?" asked Mrs. 
Sky. "Who be you, my dear? and what 
brings you here?" 

Encouraged by the kind epithet bestowed 
on him by Mrs. Sky, Jim gave her pretty 
nearly the true reason he had for quitting 
home, adding that he had always heard from 
Honor what a kind old lady she was, and that 
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he wanted to live with her and Honor, and go 
to school. 

" Bless you, my boy," said the old woman, 
kindly, " I should not be allowed to have 
you, nor Honor either, for that matter, but 
come in and warm yourselves, and tell me 
about it all, for I doesn't understand. Honor, 
dear ! how be Uncle Thomas and the young 
uns ? " 

While Mrs. Sky had been speaking, she 
had let them into her house. A neat, but 
tiny, place it was, with the smallest and 
brightest of fires at one end. Alongside of 
the fire was a door, which led to the sleeping- 
apartment behind. Over the fire-place was 
a wooden shelf, furnished with a small row of 
very venerable-looking books, for Aunt Keziah 
had the Sky genius, and was in some measure 
a literary character. A small table stood 
near the fire, and on it was a brown 
earthenware tea-pot, and a blue cup and 
saucer, with a sugar-basin to match, a loaf of 
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bread and some butter — ^the remains of Aunt 
Keziah's tea, which she had just finished. 
Another table stood along the wall, and 
upon it was heaped a huge pile of chip and 
paste-board boxes, such as are used by milli- 
ners and drapers, of all sizes, shapes, and 
colours. On the opposite wall hung some 
little pictures, in small black frames, repre- 
senting Moses found in the bulnishes by 
Pharaoh's daughter, Daniel in the lion's den, 
the meeting of Joseph and his brethren, and 
other scenes from Scripture, the green and 
red figures in which showed somewhat 
gaudily on the bright yellow back-ground. 
But to return to little Honor. 

Her aunt's question had utterly confounded 
her. She stopped short in the middle of the 
floor, with a pale, blank countenance, and then 
began to cry. 

" What be the matter, my pet ? " said her 
aunt, and then turned to Jim Carver for 
information, as Honor seemed too much agi- 
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tated and distressed to be able to give any. 
Jim's answer was more concise than con- 
siderate. 

*^ Thomas Sky be dead, and Mrs. Sky and 
the children be gone to the Union.'' 

" Oh, Lord, have pity upon us, poor crea- 
tures ! " cried Aunt Keziah, sitting down pale 
and trembling. " My own brother's son ! 
There be none left now. The children all 
gone, and me, a poor old woman, left. Woe 
is me !" and she wept, while Honor, kneeling 
on the floor, sobbed aloud, with her head 
buried in her aunt's lap. Jim looked on, 
feeling somewhat awkward. He would have 
liked, if possible, to show some sympathy, but 
not feeling very much, he hardly knew how 
to do it. Mrs. Sky, at last, recovering in 
some measure from the first shock of the 
intelligence, turned again to Jim to ask parti- 
culars. He gave them at once, after his own 
laconic fashion. 

"Neighbour Sky never held up his head 
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after the big fiddle war broke, and when the 
law-suit, I thinks that is what they calls it, 
war given agin him, he took a fit, and never 
spoke again. His wife and children was took 
to the Union, and there they be still fi)r what 
I knows. Neighbour Osborn took Honor, 
because she was ill, and she said as how, 
when she got better, you would take her. 
And I be come here with her to go to work 
at the mill, as they calls it, and go to school ; 
and I can pay fi)r myself, and I hopes, ma'am, 
as how you has no objection to keep me, too. 
I doesn't think Honor could have travelled 
herself, please, ma'am." 

"And you has both come to live with me !" 
cried Aunt Keziah, in amazement ; " my 
dears, it is quite impossible ! " 

Honor looked up for an instant, then 
hiding her face again, began to cry yet 
more bitterly. Jim looked blank with dis- 
may. 

" Honor told me as how you could take us 
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if we paid for ourselves, and s'pose we got 
work at the mill ? " 

" But there ain't no work at the mill, dear, 
for children. There ain't no work for nobody 
now-a-days. Them railways has taken away 
all my work ; very few calves' feet and ox- 
heads to be cleansed for the inns now. Was 
it not for them birds, and figures, and such 
work as it pleased the Lord to put into my 
fingers, I doesn't know what I should have 
done. And then Mr. Winthrop got me in the 
almshouse, and that is a help ; but they 
doesn't let me have anyone to live with me, 
my poor children ! " 

Tears stood in Aunt Keziah's eyes as she 
spoke, and kneeling down, she kissed Honor's 
little curly head while it lay in her lap. It 
was long since Honor had found so much 
affection, and looking up, she nestled close to 
the old woman's heart. Jim, in the meantime, 
sat down, bitterly mortified and disheartened. 
The foundation, on which his dreams of 
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ambition had been built, had suddenly been 
swept away, and he found himself alone in a 
slrange place, with no one able to befriend 
him, and no prospect but that of being sent 
back by the parish, where the wrath of the 
overseer and the vengeance of his mother were 
sure to await him. Jim had a stout heart, 
but the - disappointment was too much for 
him, and bursting into tears, he threw 
himself down on the floor in a sort of despair. 

" I thought as how children always worked 
in mills. Squire Donthome made his fortune 
a- working in a mill. I has read about it in 
newspapers." 

"Up in the North, where they make 
calico and them 'ere things, I have heard as 
how boys and giris has stUl work in the 
mills, but not here, my dear. Our mills has 
been long stopped. They was paper-mills, 
dear, and the gentleman as had them failed." 

"Oh! what shall I do?" sobbed Jim. 
" What shall I do ? " 
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^' Take heart, my dear," said Mrs. Sky. 
"The Lord will provide. A good son like 
you, that wanted to relieve his parents of his 
keep, will never go a-begging. I will speak to 
Mr. Winthrop to-morrow about both Honor 
and you. And now take a bit of supper to 
comfort you. I sold a bird and St. Paul 
yesterday, and so I bought some cheese, and 
here be a loaf." 

Both the children were very hungry, and in 
spite of their fatigue and sorrow, they sat 
down and made a hearty meal of Aunt 
Keziah's bread and cheese. She, in the 
meantime, sat by the fire, her tears flowing 
sadly, though quietly, as she thought of the 
deplorable death of her nephew and the 
sad downfall of his family. Mrs. Keziah Sky 
was an old maid, the aunt of Thomas and 
John Sky, and the great-aunt of Honor. 
For a woman in her rank of life, she was well 
educated, and could read and write — accom- 
plishments which, unlike many in her station, 
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she had not lost from want of practice, but 
had, on the contrary, employed and improved. 
Her knowledge of the Bible was at once 
extensive and accurate, and for almost every 
text, Aunt Keziah could give chapter and 
verse. She had picked up a good deal of 
information, too, though, as may be supposed, 
of a somewhat desultory and not absolutely 
authentic nature, from reading old newspapers 
and the few old books which fell in her way. 
Whatever she read, more especially in a 
newspaper, she believed. That lies should 
appear in print, seemed, to her mind, quite 
impossible. Thus accomplished, aijd looked 
up to by all her family, it is not surprising 
that Mrs. Keziah Sky held by no means a very 
humble opinion of her own acquirements and 
powers. Yet she was not proud. They were 
" the Lord's gifts," she said, and so she bore 
her honours meekly. But of all her talents, 
that for which she valued herself the most 
was one she possessed for a manufacture, 
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purely original, of birds and figures in the 
style of that I have already described as 
having been given by Honor to Frank 
Austen. Once, years ago, Keziah had had a 
fall, which had broken her leg and injured her 
spine, so that for many months she had been 
quite unable for the labours of her vocation, 
which was to prepare the head and feet of 
calves and oxen for the use of the inns of 
Thombury. It was at this crisis that Aunt 
Keziah, who had always had the artist's 
turn for making things, had first leisure and 
opportunity to indulge in it. She knitted th^ 
plumage of her birds and the faces of her 
figures. The former did not represent 
exactly any known ornithological species, but 
were a sort of abstract or ideal birds. One — 
Aunt Keziah's favourite —for her mind was 
always devotional in its tendencies, was 
intended to realise the dove with golden 
feathers, mentioned in the sixty-eighth Psalm. 
Innumerable copies of this, of various sizes, 
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she had produced and sold^ at sixpence or a 
shilling, according to the scale of magnitude 
on which they were formed. Her figures were 
chiefly from Scripture subjects also, and were 
mostly taken from prints in an old Bible. A 
few other figures, such as that of the Queen 
and her husband, she had got by the kindness 
of some ladies who took an interest in her, 
and lent her the prints to copy from. With 
regard to her history, it had been an unevent- 
ful one. In her earlier life she had been 
maid-of-all-work to a respectable old lady, to 
whose kindness she owed much of her own 
knowledge and general superiority to the 
class to which she belonged. It was on the 
death of this old lady, when Keziah herself 
was middle-aged, that she, unable to make up 
her mind to enter into the service of any 
other person, had taken a small house for 
herself, and entered upon the calling she had 
since pursued — a calling which, as she told 
Jim, had ever since the days of railways, 
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ceased to be a profitable one, and in which 
she coidd not have made now even the 
poorest livelihood. She now manufactured 
rice puddings, which she sold in pieces on 
the market days, and so lived on the small 
profit they produced, and by means of what 
she conceived to be her artistic genius. Aunt 
Keziah, at the time at which my narrative has 
introduced her to the reader, was a woman 
about seventy ; but young-looking for her age. 
She was rather taU— above the middle height 
certainly — and had had a straight, tidy figure. 
Even now it was not much bent, and her 
white mob cap, her yellow neck-handkerchief, 
her dark brown dress, and checkered apron, 
though of the poorest materials, and made m 
a fashion somewhat strange and grotesque, 
were without spot or hole. Her snow-white 
hair was all drawn back over a pad, or 
cushion, under her cap, which was bound 
round her head by a rusty black ribbon. The 
features of her face, which had been once fair 
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and comely, were, for her age, wonderfully 
round and unwrinkled, and her blue eye was 
almost as clear as when she had been con- 
sidered one of the prettiest girls in Thorn- 
bury. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, that, in 
spite of her good looks, her good temper, and 
her numerous accomplishments, Eeziah had 
never been married. The fault, of course, 
was her own ; but how had it come to pass 
that so tender-hearted a person had preferred a 
solitary life ? The secret lay deep in 
Keziah's own heart. To herself now it seemed 
like some tale that had been told in some long- 
past tune, or some painfiil and distant dream, 
rather than a part of her own actual exis- 
tence or real experience. 

It was shortly after she had entered the 
service of the old lady I have already men- 
tioned, that Keziah made the acquaintance of 
a young man who was foreman to an iron- 
monger. A strong attachment sprang up 
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between the pair, which, as he was a highly- 
respectable and industrious young man, was 
patronised and approved of by Keziah's 
mistress, who used to permit him once or 
twice a-week to spend an evening in her 
kitchen with her favourite maid. The time 
for the wedding had almost arrived when a 
great granary took fire in Thornbury. 
Among many who were active in endeavour- 
ing to extinguish the flames, Keziah's lover 
was the most conspicuous, both in attempt- 
ing to save the property and extinguish the 
flames. But while endeavouring, on the roof 
of the building, to tear down a wooden parapet, 
the flames from which threatened with des- 
sruction a neighbouring house, the whole 
structure suddenly gave way, and he fell with 
it into the burning mass beneath. Not even 
his body was ever discovered. 

Poor Keziah had never recovered fi:om this 
terrible blow, which had, at first, appeared 
ahnost to afiect her reason. Her mistress 
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treated her with the greatest kindness and 
affection, and strove to divert her mind from a 
world in which her happiness was over, and 
in which all happiness is so uncertain, to that 
other world where disappointment and death 
have no portion. In time Keziah was con- 
soled, and the gratitude she felt towards 
her mistress had bound her to her service for 
life. But, though contented and cheerful 
once more, Keziah could never bring herself 
again to entertain another attachment, or to 
think of marriage. A single life did not, how- 
ever, as it sometimes does, with less genial 
tempers, contract her sympathies or embitter 
her feelings. Aunt Keziah, through all her 
long life, amid pain and poverty and privation, 
was ever ready with the kind word and the 
kind act, and was a favourite with young and 
old, rich and poor, and if her amiable vanity, 
or her little peculiarities of manner or appear- 
ance, sometimes elicited a smile, perhaps they 
only served to make her more lovable. 
VOL. I. N 
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As I have said, she sat by the fire while 
the children were eating their supper, mourn- 
ing over the sad news she had just heard, and 
wondering what she should do with the two 
helpless little creatures who had cast them- 
selves upon her charity. No plan appeared 
feasible, or even possible, except getting the 
parish to send them back as paupers to their 
own parish, and that Keziah could not bear to 
think of, as the children themselves were, she 
knew, so averse to it. 

" Ah ! " thought Aunt Keziah, " this be a 
sad, hard world." Then she reproached her- 
self for the repining and faithless thought, 
and remembered that the same Providence, 
which had watched over her and led her 
through her many troubles, watched also over 
these little ones. She remembered, too, that 
in an especial manner, the Almighty Parent 
of us all has promised " to be a father to the 
fatherless." 

Honor and Jim were much recruited, both 
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in body and spirits, by the hearty meal they 
had made. Honor, indeed, was almost quite 
happy. She had an unbounded faith both in 
her Aunt's affection and resources, and felt, 
when, in answer to Jim's last eager appeal as 
to what they were to do, her Aunt had said 
with a cheerfulness she did not feel, "We 
shall see," as if a whole world of hope and 
comfort lay in the words. Jim, however, 
could not be satisfied quite so easily. Eager 
and ambitious, he dreaded being sent back to 
Dredham, and was feverishly anxious to assure 
himself of a way by which he might escape so 
dreaded a catastrophe. But he was not so 
despairing now as he had been before supper, 
and though he had not much confidence in the 
power of Aunt Keziah, and none at all in 
Providence, he had considerable trust in the 
fertility of his own brain, and in the good 
luck which might attend him. Seeing him, 
however, look thoughtful. Aunt Keziah kindly 
imagined it would amuse him to exhibit her 
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gallery of art. Her proposal to do so was 
hailed by Honor with sparkling eyes. 

"Oh, yes, do, Aunt Keziah. Oh, Jim! 
you never see'd nothing so beautiful no- 
where." 

Jim looked interested. He was always 
anxious to see everything. With all the con- 
sciousness, yet all the modesty, of genius, Mrs. 
Sky now rose to exhibit her performances, 
which were contained in the pyramid of boxes 
I have already described. One after another 
she took them down, and exhibited them to 
the admiring eyes of the children, for Jim, as 
well as Honor, thought them very fine, though 
he was not, of course, so cordial or enthusi- 
astic in his admiration as she was. He did, 
however, feel pleased and consoled when Aunt 
Keziah, in her anxiety to comfort him, pre- 
sented him with a bird exactly similar to the 
one she had formerly given Honor. Now 
turning to the latter, she enquired what had 
become of it. 
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" Please, Aunt, I give it to a kind gentleman 
as give me a book and told me a heap of fine 
things. I had nothing else to give him. Aunt, 
and I thought as how you would not be angry. 
Oh, Aunt, I hopes as how I shall see him 
agin. It is the only thing I wishes I had not 
left Dredham for. You bean't angry with me, 
be you, Aunt ? " 

" No, my dear, I am glad as how you had 
something worth giving to the gentleman as 
was so good. You shall have another, Honor 
dear, to keep for my sake, when I be dead 
and gone." 

" Oh, Aunt, don't you be a-speaking so," 
cried the child, with the tears rushing to her 
eyes, then with the volatility natural to her 
years, exclaiming the next instant in a lively 
tone, as the new thought struck her : — 

" Oh, but Aunt, you hasn't shown Jim 
John the Baptist yet." 

" It bean't the same John the Baptist as 
you see'd, dear, but a far finer one," said Aunt 
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Keziah, a faint smile of pride in her work just 
playing round her mouth. As she spoke she 
took down one of the largest boxes, and opening 
it with much ceremony, she took out a figure 
about a foot or a foot and a-half long. The 
face was knitted, with beads for eyes. But 
what Aunt Keziah chiefly prided herself on in 
this figure, was a deep fringe of hair, which 
hung down from the middle, in proportion 
about as deep as the kilt of a Scottish High- 
lander, and was bound round the waist by a 
narrow strip of red morocco. It was " real 
cameFs hair,'' she assured Jim — an assurance 
which caused both the children to regard it 
with awe. 

Jim then enquired what a camel was, and 
Mrs. Keziah showed him a picture of one in 
the old Bible, fi^om which she had taken so 
many of her ideas, and Honor said he might 
read about it in the book the gentleman had 
given her. 

" You be a very good boy, Jim," said 
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Mrs. Keziah, "a- wanting to know about 
things." 

"It be the way to get on," said Jim. 
" Rich folks alius knows things." 

Mrs. Keziah now opened a box about the 
same size as that which contained John the 
Baptist, and produced another figure, which 
she said was St. Paul. It also elicited great 
admiration. 

" My ! what a fine beaver hat ! " cried 
Jim. 

"And what a splendid cloak!" added 
Honor. " Be it silk. Aunt ? " 

" It be what they calls black watered-silk. 
Mrs. Winthrop has a mantle made of the 
same. She give me this bit, for you see, my 
dears, as how he would not properly be St. 
Paul without a cloak. There is nothing, my 
dears," she continued, solemnly, " on which 
the Scriptures is more positive than that, for 
you remembers as how, in the last chapter of 
the second Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, he 
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says, says he, "The cloak which I left at 
Troas, with Carpus, when thou comest, bring 
with thee." 

"And was it a black watered-silk cloak, 
Aunt ? " asked Honor, in rather an over-awed 
tone, and feeling somewhat proud of these 
evidences of her aunt's learning and talents 
before Jim, who, she knew, could appreciate 
them. 

" That, dear, I does not know, as the Bible 
does not mention ; but I has thought a good 
deal about the matter, and as them countries 
is much hotter than ours, I thought as how it 
' was more likely it would be silk than cloth. 
And I knowed, in course, it would be black, 
for St. Paul, you see, was a minister." 

Jim and Honor were both struck with the 
force and ingenuity of this reasoning, which 
they found perfectly satisfactory. Jim began 
to think that Mrs. Sky really was a clever 
woman, and to hope that, after aU, she might 
be able to do something for him. But it was 
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now late, and the children were weary with 
the excitement and fatigue of the last two 
days. Honor was to share, for the night, 
her Aunt's small bed, and a not uncomfortable 
resting-place was made for Jim on the floor of 
the kitchen, with an old mattress and blanket, 
and the seat of Mrs. Keziah's own chair for a 
a pillow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was a fine morning for November, and 
almost daylight, when the children woke from 
such a sleep as children only have. Honor 
rose and looked out from the little lattice. 
This side of the almshouses faced the open 
country, which, in the vague twilight, stretched 
away in dark blue undulations. The waning 
moon — a slight, semicircular thread of light, 
hung above the yet dark horizon, and one 
bright, soft star, brilliant now in the almost 
vanished moonlight, still attended her in her 
diminished glory. A windmill, with its great 
white sails, stood out conspicuously in the 
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midst of the blue wavy plain. A low hill, on 
one hand, was dark with woods, and the soft 
chimes came on the ear from the old church 
clock of Thombury. 

" Oh, Aunt," cried Honor, " I be so glad 
to be here in this little house. That great 
house at Dredham was alius so noisy, and I 
could see nought from the window but the 
hedge and the apple-tree," and creeping up to 
her, and speaking in a whisper, " and Aunt 
Jane used to scold so loud and say such 
words, naughty words. Aunt Keziah. Oh! 
mayn't I stay here ! Don't send me away, 
dear aunt, I be so happy with you." 

The old woman kissed her fondly. 

" Not if I can help, darling — I will keep 
you, if I leaves the almshouse." 

" And Jim, aunt. His mother do beat him 
so, sometimes." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Mrs. Keziah, kindly ; 
and she fell into a reverie. Very different had 
Aunt Keziah's night's rest been from that of 
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her two little guests. All night had she lain 
awake, agitated by the news she had hard, 
and anxiety as to what she was to do with 
the two helpless little beings who had thus 
thrown themselves on her hospitality. The 
same anxiety it was which weighed on her 
mind now. At last a light seemed to break 
upon her. She had made up her mind what 
to do ; but she said nothing to Honor, lest 
she should be disappointed. 

Jim, in the meantime, had risen too. The 
window of the kitchen in which he slept 
looked towards the town. He looked down 
into the dim streets in the uncertain light, 
towards the great paper-mill, which stood 
upon a height at some little distance both 
from the almshouses and the town, and on 
the carts, and waggons, and gigs, which were 
already passing, for it was market-day, and he, 
too, felt with joy that he was, indeed, away 
from Dredham and in the world in which he so 
anxiously longed to make his fortune. It was 
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a moment of exultation, for now that Jim 
was rested and refreshed, he had almost for- 
gotten the disappointment of the previous 
night. If he had succeeded so far, why should 
he not succeed altogether ? " 

He resolved to be very civil and obedient 
to Mrs. Keziah, as he felt it was through her 
alone he could hope for any recommendation, 
and he began to respect her, too, as a clever 
woman, for if Jim respected anything but 
wealth or fortune, it was talent, which he 
looked upon as a means to the great end. 
He could not quite understand, however, if 
Aunt Keziah was so clever, how she came to 
be so very poor ; but he solved the problem 
at last, to his own satisfaction, by deciding 
that she was only a woman, and " women 
were not good for much," even when they 
were clever. 

In pursuance, however, of his politic idea, 
Jim greeted Mrs. Sky with all due politeness 
and cheerfulness, and his manner, as well as 
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his handsome face, prejudiced his kind hostess 
much in his favour. Jim had been taught 
by his mother, who, as I have abeady said, 
was a notable woman, to perform various 
little domestic services, such as lighting a 
fire, boiling a tea-kettle, and dusting fur- 
niture. These, he now quite won Mrs. Keziah's 
heart by performing for her, while little 
Honor was delighted to find that her aunt 
liked Jim, and that he was making himself 
so very agreeable. They had quite a cheerful, 
though a somewhat scanty, breakfast. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mrs. Keziah 
sallied forth to " see what she could do." 
The children, Jim in particular, were very 
curious to know where she was going, and 
what she meant to attempt, but she only 
answered with oracular kindness. 

" I be a-going to do the best I can, my 
dears. But don't be a-worriting of yourselves, 
and remember God's Providence be over us 
all. I be a-going to do the best I can," she 
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repeated — "the best / can," in a tone 
which bespoke at once her sense of the 
comparative extent of her own power, and 
of the impotence of human efforts in 
general. 

It was now daylight — a calm, still morning 
— ^not sad but sober, and Mrs. Keziah bent her 
steps towards the vicarage, which was at the 
other end of the town, not very far from the 
church. The Vicarage was a neat, small, 
modem house, standing in the midst of a small, 
square garden, which was mostly laid out in 
lawn. A very short carriage-drive led up 
from the gate to the door. In one comer of 
the tiny lawn, before the door, was a great 
elm tree, which now strewed the ground be- 
neath vdth its yellow leaves. Aunt Keziah 
went round to the back-door, where she was 
welcomed cordially by the cook, who was an 
old acquaintance. Mr. Winthrop and Mrs. 
Winthrop were both at home, she said, and 
she would let them know Mrs. Sky was there. 
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In a few minutes Aunt Keziah was summoned 
to Mr. Winthrop's study. 

Mr. Winthrop, the vicar of Thornbury, was 
an elderly man, tall, spare, grave, and harsh 
featured, with a countenance which did not 
bespeak either much expansion of intellect 
or benevolence, yet which had nothing posi- 
tively forbidding or disagreeable in it. His 
manner and speech were formal and unim- 
pressive, though evidently intended to be 
exactly the contrary. He greeted Mrs. Sky 
with a rather uncomfortable attempt at famili- 
arity and friendliness, which, however, was 
perfectly satisfactory to its object. Mrs. Sky 
had a profound veneration for the church and 
for all clergymen, whom she believed to be a 
holier and a wiser race of beings, and it would 
have taken a pretty large amount of folly and 
neglect of duty, on the part of any individual 
clergyman, to convince her of the contrary. 
Mr. Winthrop, however, was not such a man. 
He was neither very foolish, nor was he idle, 
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though, doubtless, many men liave been wiser 
and more zealous. He was a man with a 
formal, narrow mind, but who did his duty 
as he saw it, not with ardour or enthusiasm, 
certainly, but in a kind of plodding, con- 
scientious way. About trifles, indeed, matters 
of order and punctilio, he was zealous. Rule, 
and method, and custom were his principles. 
A less original-minded man could not have 
existed. A most decent and orderly person 
had the Rev. Maurice Winthrop been from the 
beginning of his career up to the period at 
which I present him to my readers. Never 
had he shirked a service, or neglected to go 
the round of his parish in a stated period. 
Mrs. Keziah Sky was one of his favourite 
parishioners. She had exactly that veneration 
for himself, for his opinions, and for prescrip- 
tion in general, which he approved and appre- 
ciated, though perchance the deeper sources 
of Keziah's piety, as well as the higher and 
the softer qualities of her character, were un- 
VOL. I. 
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comprehended by him. With a few sincere 
protestations of reliance on his judgment and 
kindness, Keziah now opened to his ear the 
tale of the two children, and explained the diffi- 
culty in which she was placed. He listened 
patiently, and replied slowly : — 

" Why, Mrs. Keziah, my good friend, this 
is a serious business. You may depend upon 
my advice in the matter, and my assistance as 
far as lies in my power." 

"Thank you, sir, humbly. 1 knowed as 
how you'd do what you could." 

" I am sorry to hear your nephew is dead, 
and his family gone to the workhouse. I 
should be much afraid there has been some 
imprudence." 

" I'm afraid there has, sir. But what must 
I do with the children, sir? for they won't 
let me keep 'em in the almshouse." 

"Why, Mrs. Keziah, on mature considera- 
tion, I think the best thing that can be done 
with the boy is to send him back to his parents. 
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His parents mast be very foolish, and I should 
be afraid, unnatural parents, to send him away 
in this manner." 

" But, law, sir, the poor boy would be so 
disappointed. He be so anxious to go to 
school." 

Mr. Winthrop's countenance showed as 
much astonishment as it ever showed of any 
emotion. 

"He wants to go to school! What an 
extraordinary circumstance! I cannot help 
thinking there must be something under this. 
In the whole course of my experience, and 
that has not been small, I never heard before 
of a boy wanting to go to school. Your niece, 
I suppose, does not want to go to school." 

" Yes, sir, she do." 

" That is very singular — very singular, in- 
deed. None of the children here wish to come 
to school. It passes my comprehension, Mrs. 
Keziah." 

It had never till this moment appeared in- 

2 
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ooraprehensible to Mrs. Keziah, but, of course, 
Mr. Winthrop knew better than she did, so 
she did not doubt that it was very extraor- 
dinary. He went on : — 

"As I said before, I see nothing for the 
boy but sending him home to his parents— or 
stay — I believe, Mrs. Eeziah, I heard Mrs. 
Winthrop say this morning, that our boy is 
leaving us, as he is getting too old for us, and 
wants another place. Is he a likely boy, 
should you think, industrious and obedient ? " 

" Well, sir, I doesn't know, as I never see 
him till last night, but he seem a sharp boy, 
and very nice-looking." 

"Ah, well! I must speak to Mrs. Win- 
throp." As he spoke, he opened a door which 
led into another apartment, and called out, 
" Eleanora ! " 

The lady so addressed quickly made her 
appearance in the doorway. Mrs. Winthrop 
was even taller for a woman, than her husband 
was for a man. She was shabbily, almost 
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meanly dressed, in an old^ grey merino gown. 
She had a large, bony face, which was not, 
however, so thin as that of her husband's, a 
long, aquiline nose, duU, grey eyes, and an 
expression which was at once stupid and reso- 
lute. The expression did not accord ill with 
her character, which, as to intellect, was 
common-place as possible, and as to temper, 
obstinate and jealous. Mrs. Winthrop was a 
woman who liked on every occasion to take 
the lead, and to be the principal person at all 
times, and in Thornbury affairs she generally 
contrived to be so. Her husband, perhaps 
without either he or she being aware of it, 
was completely under her direction. He had 
an instinctive reliance on her stronger mind 
and will, and was accustomed to think all was 
right when he had Eleanora's sanction. He 
now related to her, somewhat more briefly than 
he had heard them, Mrs. Keziah's difQculties, 
and suggested that the boy might suit them. 
Mrs. Winthrop listened with a face of sour 
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attentioD, thought he might possibly, — but 
could give no opinion till she had seen him, 
and agreed with her husband that it was very 
extraordinary the chUdren should wish to go 
to school. And — 

" For her part, she did not quite approve 
of it. These children could read, and what 
more did they want in their rank of life? 
She approved of the lower classes being taught 
to read their Bibles and say their catechisms, 
but it only gave them notions above their 
station, and rendered them unfit for their duties 
and insolent to their superiors, to bring them 
up with learning like ladies and gentlemen." 
Mrs. Winthrop "hoped no such foolish and 
uppish notions had been put into these chil- 
dren's heads." 

Mrs. Sky curtsied, and said " she did not 
think so." She did not at all see the logic of 
Mrs. Winthrop's reasoning, but she did not 
doubt that the vicar's lady knew best. But, 
even supposing that Jim might be esteemed 
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eligible for the vacant place of knife and shoe 
cleaner, weeder and erraild-boy in the esta- 
blishment of the Vicar of Thornbury, what 
was to become of little Honor? Mr. Win- 
throp said he thought he could obtain leave 
from the trustees of the almshouses for Honor 
to continue with her aunt till something should 
turn up for her, and, in the meantime, she 
might send Jim at once to the Vicarage 
for inspection. Mrs. Sky departed, grateful, 
and glad to have so good news to commu- 
nicate. 

Now, although the situation was very far 
from being what Jim had so long dreamt of, 
and what he had hoped for when he left 
Dredham, it was much better than being sent 
back there to work in the fields, and might 
lead the way to something else, he thought, 
with precocious foresight. With equally pre- 
cocious astuteness, he therefore made up his 
mind to agree to all that was proposed by 
Mr. Winthrop, and be subservient to him in 
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every possible way. Arranging his dress, 
therefore, (it was his Sunday one in which he 
had escaped) as nicely as it would admit of, 
and washing his face and hands, and combing 
his hair, he set off for the Vicarage, guided 
by Mrs. Keziah till he was out of danger of 
losing his way. Jim was a bold boy, and 
without much veneration for anything or 
anybody, but his heart did beat a little when 
he was ushered into Mr. Winthrop's study 
and into the formidable presence of the vicar 
and his lady, seated together in solemn 
council to decide upon his fate. Neither had 
he ever before been in so fine a house as the 
Vicarage, and Jim had a profound reverence 
for carpets and mahogany tables and every- 
thing which he regarded as the evidence of 
wealth. Accordingly, a little overawed, he 
entered, cap in hand, and pulled the forelock 
of his hair. Mr. Winthrop eyed him formally 
and doubtfully, glancing at his better half, 
as if to read her opinion in her countenance. 
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But Mrs. Winthrop's countenance was not 
easily read. A sort of immovable crossness 
was its only expression at present. She was 
the first to speak : — 

" You come from Suffolk, I think, boy !" 

" Yes, ma'am, please." 

" What is your name ?" 

" James Carver, please, ma'am.'* 

"And what has made yoiu* parents send 
you away from home in this manner ? " 

" 'Cos they has so many children, and be 
so poor, and thought as how I might be 
a-doing for myself. I thought as how there 
war a mill in Thombury, where Honor and 
me might work." 

" The boy and his parents seem to have 
had praiseworthy motives," said Mrs. Win- 
throp, in a decided tone, to her husband, and 
then turning to Jim she asked him, still in 
the severe tone which she thought proper 
from superiors to inferiors, and from the old 
to the young : — 
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" Can you say the fifith commandment?" 
" Yes, ma'am," said Jim, who had luckily 
heard Honor repeat it several times, and who, 
having both a good ear and a good memory, 
had caught it from her rather than at school, 
where the lesson which Jim most thoroughly 
despised was that which consisted in learning 
the catechism. He " could see no use of 
it. What could it do for anybody." He 
perceived now, however, that it might do 
something for somebody, though not in the 
way in which Christians hope. With only 
one or two verbal errors, he now repeated the 
commandment. 

Mr. Winthrop now remarked solemnly : — 
" James Carver, you seem a well brought 
up boy, with a proper reverence for your 
parents, and consequently, I hope, for all that 
are set in authority over you. Do you think 
you are qualified to undertake the duties 
of the place now vacant in my household — 
that is, to clean shoes, knives, and candle- 
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sticks, to run errands, to keep the garden 
free from weeds and leaves, and to make 
yourself generally useftil ? " 

Jim thought he was qualified for those 
duties. Mrs. Winthrop then spoke : — 

" We give no wages, only food and cloth- 
ing." 

Jim's face fell. 

" No wages ? " 

" No ; we consider a child of your age too 
young to have the command of money, and 
think it kinder that he should not be sub- 
jected to the temptation. Tou will have 
every comfort proper for your station in life, 
and as you seem a well brought up boy, you 
will be glad to let your parents know your 
moral and spiritual welfare are constantly 
looked after." 

"Please, ma'am, I can't let my parents 
know, 'cos as how I can't write, and they 
doesn't read if I could. Please, ma'am, as 
there be no wages, wouldn't you let me go to 
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school in the arternoon ? Please, ma'am, I 
could work hard in the morning." 

Jim had almost unconsciously addressed 
Mrs. Winthrop, rather than her husband, from 
an intuitive perception that she was the 
ruling power. She now turned to Mr. Win- 
throp : — 

" This is very extraordinary, indeed. I 
never met with anything so remarkable in the 
whole course of my life." 

"Very extraordinary!" echoed Mr. Win- 
throp, and then turning to Jim, he said : — 

" James Carver, your proposition is very 
singular." 

" Please, sir, I don't know what a propo- 
sition be. I wants to go to school to learn 
all about them 'ere things." 

" Very singular, very strange indeed," 
slowly and very solemnly repeated Mr. Win- 
throp. Jim inwardly chafed at this reply. 
He suspected that Mr. Winthrop, being a rich 
man, wished to keep all the knowledge for 
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himself ; but for the present, smothering his 
chagrin, he answered : — 

^' I said as how I didn't know what a 
prop — ^prop — I has forgot its name, and I 
doesn't want to know what isn't fit for me, 
but I wants to do accounts and write." 

" Very singular," said Mrs. Winthrop. 
"And—" 

"Very strange," again repeated her hus- 
band. 

" What do you wish to learn to write for ?" 
asked the latter. 

" I wants to write to father and mother," 
said the cunning Jim, congratulating himself 
on a reason which his patrons were likely to 
appreciate, and eager extremely to gain his 
point. 

Mr. Winthrop looked at his wife ere he 
replied. Mrs. Winthrop's countenance was 
too inflexible to express readily her wishes or 
opinions. She was not slow, however, to give 
them in words : — 
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" He seems a dutiful son, and a well brought 
up boy." 

Thus licensed, Mr. Winthrop spoke : — 

" Then, James, I think that with some ar- 
rangemerit, and if, as I hope, you prove 
industrious at other times, you shall go to 
school in the afternoon, to learn to write to 
your parents." 

" Thank you, sir. And may I learn ac- 
counts too, sir?" 

"Yes, if you have time for all. Tour 
desire for education, though very incompre- 
hensible, and what I never met with before in 
a child of your age or station, is laudable. 
Ever since I came here, I have, by the aid of 
subscriptions and an annual sermon, sup- 
ported the school myself, but I have never 
yet found a child desirous to come. And why 
do you wish to learn arithmetic ? " 

" Please, sir," said Jim — who understood 
little of this speech, except the question with 
which it concluded, and who was quite as 
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incapable of understanding why a rich man 
should pay for a school as Mr. Winthrop 
was why a poor boy should wish to come 
to one. " Please, sir, if you or Missus was 
a-sending of me to shops, I could tell about 
the prices. 

" Very true," said Mrs Winthrop. '' That 
might be of use to us, provided you did not 
neglect your more important duties. Remem- 
ber industry and obedience are the first duties 
of a servant. You can of course repeat 
your duty to your neighbour in the cate- 
chism." 

**Tes, ma'am," Jim replied, but becoming 
hot all over, lest he should be ordered to 
say it. Thankful was he that the danger blew 
over for the present, and he determined, the 
instant he returned to Mrs. Sky's, to get 
Honor's prayer-book and learn the Catechism, 
lest he should be called on, as he doubted not, 
the following Sunday, to repeat it, or at 
least as far as the Sacraments. That, he 
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thought, would be considered enough for his 
age. He was now dismissed with an order to 
return in the evening. The boy whom he 
was to succeed had yet a week of his time to 
accomplish, but Mr. Winthrop thought his 
parents would be glad to have him home 
sooner, and that, by means of a small present, 
he could easily dispose of him. Jim returned 
to the almshouses much elated. Another 
step was gained. He was to go to school, 
and once there, Jim felt as if the road to 
future eminence was open. He felt, how- 
ever, that it was very necessary, in the 
meantime, to conciliate Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
throp. 

As for little Honor, nothing seemed likely 
to turn up for her at present. Mr. Winthrop 
had, however, procured leave for her to live, 
in the meantime, with her aunt, and Mrs. 
Keziah yielded to her wish, almost as ardent 
as Jim's, that she should go to school. 
Honor was happy, and though Aunt Keziah 
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did not quite clearly see how she could 
maintain both herself and the child, she com- 
forted and assured herself with the text that — 
" The Lord will provide." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Frank's visit to Derringham had originally 
been intended to consist only of a few days ; 
but it had been prolonged from day to day 
and week to week, till it had lengthened out 
to a month. To Frank it had seemed to 
open up altogether a new existence. Hitherto 
his life had been spent in a large and popu- 
lous town, at school and at college, amid the 
studies and the sports proper to his age, and 
with no friend or companion of the other sex 
but his mother — an amiable, gentle person, 
much broken in health and spirits by the 
sorrows of past years. The life of the 
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country, its interests and amusements, its 
duties and its pleasures, were all new to him. 
New, too, was the pleasant family life amid 
which he found himself. The long walks by 
rock and beach, the merry scenes in the 
hay-field, where his own awkwardness in 
hay-making elicited much amusement ; the 
village school with its trials, the village poor 
with their ignorance and their cunning, their 
endurance and their generosity, were all to him 
new scenes in the drama of life. Pleasant days 
were those, the midsummer dream of existence. 
But pleasanter even than any of the pleasures I 
have enumerated were the hours passed in 
reading or conversation with Edward, and 
Mary too, under the shade of the trees on the 
lawn, when the fi'esh breeze fi'om the sea 
tempered the heat of the sultry noontide, and 
the white sails glided dreamily over the 
motionless waters ; or those spent in the 
evening saunter, when the red sunlight bathed 
the ivied walls of the old hall, or when the 

P 2 
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stars in the blue sky shone back again 
from the blue sea, so clear that heaven and 
earth seemed one vast sphere of azure 
gemmed with gold. It was on such a 
night as I have described, when the three 
were walking together and discussing their 
philanthropic schemes after their own ro- 
mantic fashion, that Edward was called away 
by one of the servants to see a poor person 
from the village, whom he had been for 
some time in the habit of visiting. They 
had been all chatting in a very animated 
manner before he left, but, as sometimes 
happens after an interruption, the two who 
remained behind seemed suddenly silenced. 
They walked on for some minutes, neither 
speaking a word, both wondering if they 
ought to go in, yet neither liking to propose 
it. Unconsciously to himself Frank sighed. 
He was thinking how quickly the days had 
passed, and how soon now they must come to 
an end. There was a heavy weight on the 
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young man's heart, and life anywhere but at 
Derringham looked dull-coloured and prosaic. 
Mary heard the sigh. It seemed at first but the 
echo of her own feelings, and a fit accompani- 
ment to the sentiment of the moment, but the 
thought of a second made her ask quickly : — 

" You are not ill, Mr. Austen ? " 

Frank started. 

" 111 ! No ; why do you think so ? " 

Poor Mary felt very awkward and nervous, 
and stammered out something about having 
feared that he had hurt himself, or that he 
had felt some pain. 

" Pain ! I have a pain, but I did not know 
I had expressed it in any way. I beg your 
pardon, Miss Hurst.'' 

" I am so sorry ! " began Mary. 

" It is a mental pain, rather than a bodily 
one," Frank went on, for Frank was a heed- 
less and impulsive youth, and being an only 
child, had ever been met by his mother with 
sympathy in everything. 
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" I am SO sorry," again said Mary, and in 
a tone of commiseration even greater than 
before. Then hesitating, for her temper was shy 
and sensitive, and she was ever fearful of in- 
trusion, she added — " I hope you have heard 
no news to distress you." 

" Oh, no ; I was only thinking how this 
pleasant time is nearly over, and how soon I 
must leave Derringham." 

Mary did not answer, but she could have 
sighed too, had she not restrained herself. 
She was not nearly so impulsive as her com- 
panion. Frank felt for the moment a little 
disappointed, perhaps, that Mary did not 
speak, but recovering quickly, he added : — 

" I shall always look back upon it as the 
happiest and the most profitable period of my 
life. I have learnt much here." 

"But you will come back again, won't 
you ? " said Mary, softly, but, as it seemed to 
Frank, less warmly than she used to do. 

" Come back ! ah, I hope so, indeed — but 
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when? I have so much to do, the whole 
business of life lies before me. Neither time 
nor money is plenty with me, and if it had 
not been that I feel the time I have passed 
here has made me a better man, I should 
think I had already been an idler. I feel to- 
night as if it may be years before I come 
back, and years make such changes." 

" Not in some things," said Mary. 

" And which are they, Mary ? " he asked, 
the name slipping unconsciously from his Kps. 

Mary, however, heard it, and for a few seconds 
some feeling prevented her reply, and when 
she did answer, there was a tone in her voice 
which fell strangely on Frank's ear. 

"Friendship is one," she said. 

" And yet there is nothing which poets and 
moralists have more bitterly lamented than 
change in friends." 

" It cannot, then, have been the right kind 
of friendship," rejoined Mary, with increasing 
nervousness of manner. 
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"True, true/' cried Frank, with all his 
natural impetuosity of character and expres- 
sion, " your own heart is a far better teacher 
than all the poets and moralists in the world. 
There can be no lasting affection except for 
that which is good and noble, and the love, 
which is inspired by such qualities, is for 
ever ! " 

In the passion of the moment he stood 
still. His eyes glanced bright and wild in the 
dusk, and Mary's fell beneath their gaze. She 
trembled all over, and hurriedly said something 
about the evening air, and turned towards the 
house. Frank followed her, not walking by 
her side as he had hitherto done, but a few 
paces behind. Neither of them spoke again. 
Frank had hardly ever in his life before felt so 
dejected; the violent excitement of one minute 
had brought as violent a reaction. As soon as 
he was in the house, he withdrew to his own 
room, and throwing himself on a chair, buried 
his face in his hands, and groaaed. 
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The madness, the agony of a first love were 
upon him. With all the heedlessness of youth, 
with all the ardour and passion of his own 
nature, he had rushed upon his fate. After 
half an hour yielded to a tumult of feelings 
it would be knpossible to describe, and now 
that it was too late, he sat down to consider^ — 
caknly, he called it ; but as Frank Austen was 
not remarkable for calnmess at any time, the 
reader may guess how much of this quality his 
present reflections were likely to contain. He 
had been in his own room for nearly an hour, 
when there was a tap at his door, and in 
answer to his permission to enter, Edward 
made his appearance. 

"What are you doing here, Frank, all 
alone in the dark? Not ill, I hope, old 
fellow ? 

" lU— no— not iU— not ill, I think." 

" But, I think, you are ill," cried Edward ; 
" your hand is as hot as if you were in a 
fever." 
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" Edward, I must leave you to-morrow 
morning." 

" Leave us to-morrow morning ! I will not 
hear of such a thing. What has happened ? 
I trust you have had no bad news. Tour 
mother — but there have been no letters! 
What is the reason of this sudden resolve ?" 

"I cannot tell you, Edward. You must 
not ask me," he answered, impetuously ; " I 
believe I am the maddest fool that ever was 
born." 

" My dear, my dearest Frank, do be calm. 
I am sure you cannot have done anything so 
very wrong or foolish as you imagine. I know 
you are a dear, headlong old fellow at times, 
and I feel sure, if you would only confide in 
your stupid, steady-going friend, he would say 
something to restore you to good-humour with 
yourself." 

" But I have been such a fool," said Frank, 
growing calmer, as he always did under the 
influence of his friend's quiet, kind manner. 
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" So I have heard you say several times, but 
you have not yet told me how." 

" I will tell you, then, Edward, in three 
words, though I hardly know what you will 
think of me. I love your sister." 

" Poor, dear Frank ! Is that such folly ?" 

" No one could see her and know her with- 
out loving her," cried Frank, vehemently; 
" and my folly has consisted in my exposing 
myself so long to such a temptation, situated 
as I am, and with no title whatever to aspire 
to her affections." 

" Does Mary know ?" 

" I trust not, unless an inadvertent moment 
betrayed me. Believe me — believe me, indeed, 
Edward, I have never sought your sister's affec- 
tions, and what place I have in them, I know 
not, and without the permission of her family, 
will never seek to know. I would not for the 
world so abuse the hospitality I have received, 
or your friendship which introduced me here. 
No, I would rather be unhappy for life." 
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" Do not excite yourself so dreadfiilly. I 
know, Frank, you are a noble fellow, and were 
I to choose my brother-in-law, you should be 
the man." 

" But I have nothing in the world, dear, 
generous Edward/' 

" You have your strong head and your 
noble heart — youth, and health, and energy/' 
And Edward sighed gently. 

" But your father — I could not hope for the 
same kind partiality from him." 

" Of all the men I ever knew, my father is 
the most desirous to give pleasure. He is 
fond of you, and much influenced both by 
Mary and myself. What he would say, I 
hardly know. Mary's feelings would, of 
course, be the chief point with him. What 
these are, you say you do not know." 

" No, I do not," and Frank spoke the truth, 
though he felt that, if Mr. Hurst could be 
gained, he did not absolutely despair. Edward 
now quitted him with an exhortation to come 
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down-stairs as soon as possible, and the advice 
to wait at least one day before he made np his 
mind to quit Derringham. Edward did not, 
however, himself instantly return to the draw- 
ing-room. There was a broad landing on the 
stair-case, which was one of those old-fashioned 
wide ones with low steps and a massive balus- 
trade. On the landing, a wide window looked 
towards the river. It was now high water, 
and the stars shone down on the broad stream, 
so still and calm that one could hardly have 
guessed that it flowed at all. Edward stood 
still and gazed at it, as he had often done 
before, and as he gazed he sighed. " What is 
wealth?" he said to hunself, " compared with 
nobleness of mind and talents like Frank's ! 
Mary must be safe and happy with him — and 
the time may come, nay must come, when she 
wiU require a protector, strong and kind." 
And then Edward mused again, but so vaguely 
that his thoughts hardly took shape enough to 
be translated into words. Then he looked 
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again at the river, and said, almost aloud, " It 
flows calmest near the sea." 

As he went down-stairs, he met Mary 
coming up. She started, and then exclaimed : 

"It is you, Edward!" 

" Yes. Who did you suppose it was ?" 

" I fancied it might perhaps be Mr. Austen. 
Is not he up-stairs ? " 

" Yes, he is not quite well — ^he has a head- 
ache ; but I daresay he will be down in a few 
minutes." 

" I shall go back with you then," said Mary ; 
" I only wanted my thimble, and I think I 
have another down-stairs." 

Edward could not help noticing that she 
did not make any remark on Frank's headache. 
He, therefore, took no further notice of it, but 
he drew his own conclusions. 

In about ten minutes, Frank also made his 
appearance in the drawing-room. In spite of 
Mr. Hurst's self-congratulations at having got 
nearly all his hay so well in, and the cordial 
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sympathy of his wife, tea went off rather flatly, 
and the worthy squu*e rallied all the young 
people on their silence. Mrs. Hurst remarked, 
in her usual, sensible, and decided manner, 
" People could not always be talking, and that 
they had talked and laughed so much in the 
hay.field in the morning, that she had no 
doubt they were quite worn out." 

" Very true, my dear, very true," Mr. Hurst 
agreed at once, for, although by no means de- 
ficient in judgment when the occasion seemed 
suflScient to call forth its exercise, his good 
nature and a kind of indolence of mind inclined 
him, on minor occasions, to assent to the 
opinions of others, particularly those of his 
wife. On the present occasion, too, the hay 
was the absorbing affair of interest to him. 
After tea there was no music. Mary " felt a 
little hoarse," and " wanted to finish a fi^ock 
she was making for one of her little sisters." 
The whole party went early to bed, or rather 
withdrew early to their own rooms. 
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Three of them, at least, had slept more 
soundly than they did to-night. 

Immediately after breakfast the following 
morning, Frank followed Mr. Hurst out of the 
dining-room. 

"May I speak a moment with you?" he 
asked, in a husky voice. 

" Won't it do in the afternoon ? I'm just 
oflf to the hay-field." 

" I would rather now, sir, if you please. I 
shall not detain you five minutes. I may be 
obUged to leave Derringham in the after- 
noon." 

" Leave Derringham this afternoon ! I 
won't hear of such a thing. Why, you seem 
quite like one of ourselves. Nonsense ! " 

They were now in Mr. Hurst's business- 
room, a nondescript kind of apartment, in 
which guns, fishing-rods, great-coats, and 
boots were mingled indiscriminately with tin 
boxes, papers, almanacs, reports, and such 
matters. Mr. Hurst's last words had made 
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Frank's heart bound. His hopes rose a little^ 
but the Squire's apparent unconsciousness, 
and his cordial "Well, what is it, my good 
fellow ? " somewhat damped him. Perceiving, 
however, that the decisive moment had arrived, 
he plunged at once boldly into the subject, 
without, however, being at all aware of what 
he said, or how he said it. While he was 
speaking his eyes had been cast downwards, 
but as he finished, he raised them and met 
those of Mr. Hurst with all the straight- 
forwardness of conscious truth and openness. 
Mr. Hurst looked for the first instant un- 
feignedly amazed, then considerably amused — 
a circumstance which Frank at once took as 
a favourable sign, and felt elated accordingly. 
Then becoming graver, he asked : — 

" And what says Mary herself to this busi- 
ness ? " 

*^ Indeed, sir, I have never spoken to Miss 
Hurst on the subject. I must tell you the 
truth, Mr. Hurst, I have nothing to oflfer her 
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but a heart devoted to her for ever, and the 
determinatioii to work hard, that I may be 
able, ere long, to offer her a home. I am con- 
scious that in a worldly point of view — " 

" Well, you are a very fine fellow, as Edward 
has always said, and I wish fi*om my soul I had 
a good living to give you at once. But I disap- 
prove, young man, of long engagements. I 
wish I knew what Mary felt. K you think 
she has formed no attachment, I would rather 
you left us at once, and did not come back till 
you had got a living ; but if she has, why, it 
would never do to break the poor child's heart. 
I married for love myself, Austen, you see, and 
have never repented it. Now, after what I 
have heard fi*om Edward, and what has just 
passed, I have full confidence in you as a gen- 
tleman and an honourable fellow. Tell me 
truly, do you think the girl returns your 
affections ? " 

"Indeed, sir, you must not ask me. 
It is what I would give my life to know." 
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" I was going to say I hope she doesn't ; 
yet that seems not quite kind. I wish 
you had a Uving-I wish I had one to 
give you." 

"May I try my fate? I pledge myself, 
if she does not love me, to leave Der- 
ringham immediately, and never to seek 
her again till I can do it more fittingly." 

"Stay, I must ask her mother. Mothers 
understand these things best. I see Ed- 
ward on the lawn. Go, walk with him for 
a few minutes. You are a good lad, though I 
almost wish you had not come till you had 
got a living. But Edward says you are 
sure to get on and make a figure in the 
world. One must not break young people's 
hearts, and God knows best ! " he added, 
reverently. 

He then left the room, to go in search 
of his wife; and, obeying his directions, 
Frank joined his friend on the lawn. Ed- 
ward was in some suspense on his account, 
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and eagerly hastened to meet him. Frank 
related what had passed, and Edward 
said : — 

"So Uke my father!" 

The conference between Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurst lasted nearly half-an-hour. To poor 
Frank, the time seemed as if it would 
never end. He fancied it was at least an 
hour and a half. After he had given his 
friend an account of the interview, he fell 
into an absent fit, from which nothing 
could rouse him. It was in vain that 
Edward made an observation to him — 
either he did not answer, or he answered 
in such a way as showed he had not 
heard. 

At last, Mr. Hurst appeared at the 
window, and beckoned to him to come in. 
With a palpitating heart, Frank • obeyed 
the summons. He felt the blood rush all 
over his face when he found that Mrs. 
Hurst was in the business-room as well 
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as her husband. At that minute, the 
sensible, matter-of-fact, decided Mrs. Hurst 
seemed to him the most formidable person 
in the world. He anxiously tried to read 
her countenance, but he was far too much 
agitated himself to be able to penetrate 
the feelings of another. He was not, how- 
ever, kept long in suspense. Mrs. Hurst 
was a woman who always went straight to 
the point. 

She was also a woman ^dth very rigid 
notions of other people's duties, those of 
young persons more especially — that is, 
with one exception. Mrs. Hurst, though 
a kind mother to all her children, had an 
excessive and undue fondness for her eldest 
son. While strict almost beyond what was 
necessary towards the rest, she had spoilt 
and indulged him, and she was equally 
blind to the sin and the effect of her own 
injustice. Fortunately, her younger children 
were naturally so amiable, that the dis- 
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tinction she had made had not injured 
them as it might have done. Its evil 
effects had been confined to the favoured 
child himself, whose conduct had already 
begun to give her uneasiness — uneasiness, 
however, which she would hardly acknow- 
ledge even to herself. But to return to 
Frank. 

"Mr. Hurst," she said, "has just in- 
formed me of the purport of a conversa- 
tion he has had with you, and I can only 
say I am thankful the matter has gone 
no fiirther. Imprudent though you have 
been, Mr. Austen, you have acted honour- 
ably. I can only hope that a well-regu- 
lated mind will enable you soon to get 
over this boyish fancy." 

Poor Frank felt as if he had received 
his death-blow. He was wild with anguish 
— savage with Mrs. Hurst and her cold 
good sense. He became deadly pale, stag- 
gered, and was obliged, for the moment, 
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to hold by a chair near which he stood. 
Good Mr. Hurst observed him with dis- 
may, and, had he been alone, would pro- 
bably have relented. As it was, he ex- 
claimed, in a fervent and compassionate 
tone : — 

" My poor boy, how I wish I had a 
living to give you ! " 

But Frank was too miserable to take 
any notice of this kind wish, or to be 
conscious of anything but his own wretch- 
edness and Mrs. Hurst's want of feeling. 
She added fuel to the flame which con- 
sumed him by continuing: — 

"I feel a real interest in you as the 
friend of my son, and for your own sake, 
and should be glad if I could serve you; 
and, indeed, I do serve you now, in sav- 
ing you from a most imprudent attach- 
ment." 

Frank was wroth, and yet she meant 
to be kind. She had an interest in him 
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—as much as she had ever had in any 
one not her own — ^but that was not much. 

"Don't mock me," he began, fiercely. 
Then his pride coming to his aid, with 
quivering lip and a burning spot on each 
pale cheek, he bowed, and hastily quitted 
the room. He was rushing up-stairs fiill 
speed, when he almost ran against Mary. 

"I beg pardon," he said, in a choking 
voice. 

" What is the matter," cried Mary, alarmed, 
and thrown off her guard by the momentary 
glimpse she caught of his countenance. Oh, 
what is the matter ? " 

And the warm interest of her tone almost 
drove him mad. There was no safety for him 
but in instant flight, and he could not trust 
himself to say even one single word. 

Astonished at his abrupt manner and want, as 
it seemed, even of common politeness, poor Mary 
remained for a few seconds on the stairs, much 
hurt. Then rushing to the drawing-room, she 
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threw herself on the sofa in uncontrollable 
agitation, while great tears roUed down her 
cheeks. Mary was at all times timid, sen- 
sitive, and prone to fear rather than hope, and 
it seemed to her that either she or some of her 
family had offended Frank. Never till that 
instant had she been aware what exquisite 
pain such a circumstance could cause her. 
Now she began to see her own heart, though 
she hardly dared to look at it, and though 
she was alone, a deep flush mounted to her 
brow in this first moment of full consciousness 
that the girlhood of her heart was past and 
women's love and women's trials begun. She 
was yet sitting in the state of distress I have 
described, when her father entered the room. 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " he asked, 
tenderly, and fearful, for an instant, that 
something must have passed between her and 
Frank, but rejecting the suspicion as quickly 
as it crossed his mind, feeling it was un- 
worthy of the young man, towards whom his 
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heart was strongly drawn, as it always was 
towards anything which was manly and ten- 
der. 

"Nothing," Mary answered; then a little 
ashamed of the impulse which had almost 
made her guilty of an untruth, she said : — 
" What is the matter with Mr. Austen ? I met 
him running up-stairs in such a hurry, and 
when I spoke to him he did not answer." 

" Capital fellow ! " said Mr. Hurst. 

His daughter's eyes asked " How ? " in the 
most eager manner, but her father became 
suddenly silent, and seemed to regret that he 
had spoken at all — a state of matters suffi- 
ciently tantalising for poor Mary. Just at 
this instant, her mother too came into the 
room, and Mr. Hurst, going up close to his 
wife, whispered, but so that Mary could not 
avoid hearing : — 

" He met Mary on the stairs, and did not 
even speak to her." 

Mrs. Hurst looked satisfied and approving, 
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but by no means so struck with admiration as 
her husband. It was one of her maxims that 
"There is nothing so highly admirable in 
people doing what is merely their duty." 
She now turned to Mary, saying, in a firm, 
matter-of-course tone : — 

" Mr. Austen leaves us this afternoon." 
As she spoke, Mary became first red, then 
deadly pale. Her father and mother both 
flew to her, and the latter sprinkled her face 
with some water fi:om a vase of flowers which 
stood on the table. Poor Mr. Hurst felt very 
awkward and nervous. He was mentally cer- 
tain that if he remained in the room another 
five minutes, the spectator of his daughter s 
distress, he should certainly betray all, and 
yet dreading that this might be wrong, he 
thought it better to leave her alone with her 
mother ; so kissing her fondly, he somewhat 
abruptly quitted the apartment. Mary fol- 
lowed him with her eyes. She would fain 
have retained him, for though she both loved 
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and respected her mother, she was much more 
at ease with her father, and much less afraid 
of hhn. But Mary had never before found 
her mother so affectionate. She drew the 
weeping girl towards her, laid her head on her 
bosom, and asked her fondly what had dis- 
tressed her so much. 

" Oh, do not ask me, dear mamma," cried 
Mary, hiding her face; "I am sure I am 
very foolish and wicked. I am sure I have 
everything here that ought to make me happy." 

" My poor girl ! And has the time indeed 
come, when your own home cannot make you 
happy ? " 

" Dearest mamma ! I will pray to God, and 
try to get over it. I knew he was too good 
and clever to like me." 

Mrs. Hurst started. She had had no idea 
of her daughter's state of mind or the extre- 
mity of her distress. But she did not relent ; 
the sight of it merely increased the tenderness 
of her manner. 
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" My Mary," she said, " will know how to 
do her duty. No daughter of mine, I am 
sure, will waste her life in thinking of a man 
whom she cannot marry." 

Poor Mary groaned. She did not answer, 
for she felt that to the end of her existence 
she ' should never cease to think of Frank 
Austen, and to the anguish of disappointed 
love was added the shame of loving unasked. 
She looked up in the face of her mother like 
a helpless infant, and said, while her own face 
burned painfully : — 

*^ Do you think he suspects — does he 
despise me ? " 

While she spoke, Mr. Hurst, in a miserable 
state of anxiety and fidget, had re-entered the 
room, and heard the question. 

" Despises you ! " he exclaimed. " Poor 
fellow ! he is dying for you." 

Mary started up— her whole countenance 
glowing with the wildest joy— tempered with 
a dread that she had not heard aright. Mrs. 
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Hurst turned reproachftdly to her hus- 
band: — 

"William!" she exclaimed. But though, 
on most occasions, Mr. Hurst deferred to his 
-wife's judgment, he had now and then an 
opinion of his own, particularly when the 
feelings were concerned. The double anguish 
of Frank and his daughter had been too much 
for him, and in truth there was something in 
the character of the latter which had won his 
warmest sympathy. 

"Mary, dear," he said, in answer to his 
wife's reproachful glance, " I cannot break 
two young hearts — ^indeed I dare not." 

" Of course then," said Mrs. Hurst, in a 
tone of displeasure, " it is as you please ; but 
remember the responsibility is yours, not 
mine. I have done my duty." 

Frank did not quit Derringham Hall that 
day, nor for several days. While he remained, 
the only alloy to his happiness was the cold- 
ness of Mrs. Hurst — a coldness, however. 
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which was easier felt than explained. Out- 
wardly she was polite, even kind, but her 
manner seemed to say : — 

" You have all, but myself, preferred incli- 
nation to duty." 

Mr. Hurst shook hands with Frank warmly 
at parting, and said, while his eye glis- 
tened : — 

" I wish to goodness, Frank, you had a 
living, but you and Mary are both young." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Jim went into the service of Mr. Winthrop, 
and for a week acquitted himself so zealously 
in his new position, and leamt its duties so 
fast, that his master permitted him to go to 
school in the afternoon at the beginning of 
the second week. Honor had waited for him 
in order that they might make their debut 
at the same time. As they trudged off 
together, pleasurable emotions, but differing 
much in character in each, filled the minds of 
the two children. 

Jim exulted that he had at last taken, as 
he imagined, the first step on the road to 
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wealth and greatness. Honor hoped she was 
now in a fair way to leam all she wished 
to know about the places in the Bible, the 
meaning of a great many passages which had 
long fascinated her mind, though she did not 
comprehend them, and about the countries 
on the other side of the sea, the people and 
animals which lived there, and whether their 
houses and trees were the same as those at 
home. Jim talked all the way ; Honor was 
silent. 

The school at Thombury was a mixed one, 
under a master ; but his wife gave some 
instruction in needle-work to the girls. The 
school-house was a long, low building, and 
somewhat dilapidated. The children knocked, 
and were admitted. Honor's little heart was 
thumping agamst her ribs with the agitation 
of the minute. If Jim were agitated, he 
concealed it well, and stepping boldly in, 
tendered the pence for Honor and himself to 
the school-master. 
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Honor in the meantime was casting half- 
frightened glances of awe and interest on the 
new scene amid which she was placed. The 
school-room was a large barn-shaped apart- 
ment, with white-washed walls stained with 
damp, furnished with benches and desks, 
hacked, worm-eaten, and ink-stained. At one 
end there was a fire, and near it a raised desk 
— something like a pulpit — ^in which was 
seated the school-master, with his ferule laid on 
the desk before him. He was an old man, as 
near seventy as sixty, one would have said 
from his appearance. He wore a rusty, 
threadbare, and even ragged coat. In his 
day, he had been a tall, powerful man, but he 
was now bent with age and rheumatism. His 
hair was thin and grey, and his eyebrows 
grey and bushy. He had a long frost-bitten 
nose ; thin lips, indicating at once determina- 
tion and discontent ; bleared grey eyes, and 
that kind of aspect, somethmg between being 
cross and puzzled, which sometimes accom- 
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panies deafiiess. His wife sat at the far end 
of the room, instructing a number of girls in 
a coarse kind of needlework. She looked 
several years younger than her husband, and 
appeared a meek, subdued, rather stupidish 
little woman, dumpy in shape and dark in 
complexion. The school seemed to contain 
about fifty children altogether, and was 
divided into classes, each class forming a 
group on the floor and presided over by a 
monitor — ^in one or two cases neither bigger 
nor older-looking than his pupils. The sole 
business of the master seemed to be to super- 
intend everybody. He never attempted to 
teach, so whether he were capable of it or 
not was of the less consequence. The school 
seemed, in one sense, in very good discipline, 
— ^there were no wandering eyes, no subdued 
whispers, but the aspect of the children was 
stupid and frightened. It was not difficult to 
guess that Thornbury school was under a 
moral reign of terror. 

R 2 
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" Oh ! two new children ! " cried the 
master, in a tone which struck consternation 
to Honor's inmost soul, but which Jim replied 
to boldly : — 

" Yes, sir." 

" You are too old for beginners/' growled 
the master. " I suppose you can't read." 

" We can both read, if you please, 
sir. 

" Where did you learn, then ? " 

"At Dame Wagstaff's, please, sir — at 
Dredham." 

"Oh, at a dame!" rather contemptuously. 
" Let me hear you ; " and he put a Testament 
into the hands of Jim, who read three verses 
distinctly and boldly, and Honor did the 
same, though in more tremulous and less 
audible tones. 

" Read out — can't you ? " cried the 
master, in sharp, cross tones, leaning forward, 
and putting his least deaf ear towards the 
little girl ; " I will not permit that muttering. 
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If I catch you at it again^ you shall have a 
t&ste of this/' and as he spoke, he touched 
the rod. 

"Please, sir," cried Honor, "I did not 
mean it. Oh, please, sir, I was frightened." 

" Frightened ! what have you to be frigh- 
tened of? '' 

More frightened than ever, but nerving 
herself to the utmost of her abilities. Honor 
read as loud as she could. Whether it was 
her correct reading, her soft, fair face, or her 
submissive manner, the old school-master 
appeared somewhat mollified, and told her 
that she did very well, if she would only speak 
loud. He then called out : — 

" Tomkins ! put both these children in the 
first class.'* 

" Please, sir, I wants to learn writing and 
sums." 

" All in good time. You may go now to 
the History of England." 

"Yes, sir," said Jim, not knowing what 
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the History of England meant, but supposing 
it must be something fine. Honor, however, 
understood rather better. She had a notion 
of what history meant, and she knew that she 
lived in England — ^that is to say, she knew 
when she was at Dredham she lived in Eng- 
land, and she rather thought she did so still. 
The class were then reading about the 
Wars of the Roses. Honor was soon deeply 
interested. The lesson had for her all the 
excitement of a fairy tale, although she had 
the same vague sensation with regard to its 
reality that she used to have in old days with 
regard to the Bible. As to Jim, he would 
rather have learned writing or accounts, as 
he fancied that they were the surest way to 
riches ; but, in spite of himself, he, too, 
became interested when he understood that he 
was reading about a struggle for power and 
greatness between two persons. He resolved 
to get Honor to explain to him on his way 
home what a king and a kingdom were, and 
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what England meant, for in all matters 
purely intellectoal, Jim had an instinctiye 
reliance on Honor, though for her practical 
abilities and her want of worldly ambition, 
he entertained the most profound contempt. 
As for the other children in the class, not 
one of them appeared to understand or take 
the slightest interest in what they were reading. 
To them it was merely a reading lesson. They 
all read in a monotonous, mechanical tone, 
and were obedient to the slightest motion of 
the master's hand and eye, Jim perceived at 
a glance that the discipline here was very 
different from what it had been at Dame 
Wagstaff's. 

But if the discipline was superior, the intel- 
lectual attainments were by no means so much 
in advance as might have been expected. 
The master taught nothing himself, and the 
instruction given by the monitors — ^themselves 
raised only one degree above absolute ignorance 
— was of the most mechanical description. 
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Once or twice Mr. Winthrop had spoken of 
getting a new and a trained master, but he 
had been stopped by the consideration that if 
" poor old G-annaway " was turned out of his 
situation he must starve, and that it would be 
difficult to get another for the same salary, 
with a wife who could teach needlework. 
Perhaps if Mr. Winthrop had been a very rich, 
or a very energetic, or a very clever man, he 
might have overcome some of these difficulties 
— but as it was, he had not the power, either 
moral, mental, or financial. 

So good an opinion, however, did "old 
Gannaway " conceive both of the abilities and 
obedience of his two new pupils, that they 
were very soon appointed to take their turn 
as monitors — an elevation which Jim did not 
altogether like at first, as he feared it might 
render his progress slower than he wished. 
He discovered quickly, however, that it had 
not this efiect, but that he learnt as fast when 
teaching as when being taught. 
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The magnificent salary of a penny a week 
too, which he received as the emolument of 
his new office, was another advantage in his 
eyes. 

He made great progress in writing and 
arithmetic, but rather by dint of his own 
persevering effi)rts than by any superiority in 
the instruction he received. Writing on paper 
was not taught in the school, but with the 
half-pence he saved from his salary he bought 
himself a copy-book, a pen, and some ink, and 
practised in the evening at home. He was a 
very ready reckoner, as far as memory and 
mechanical skill were concerned ; but of what 
was purely intellectual in the science of figures, 
or of the principles on which it is founded, he 
he had not even the faintest glimpse. 

Honor learned both writing and arithmetic, 
but she did not make progress quite as fast as 
Jim. Her chief pleasure was in the *' History 
of England," and in having access to a very rag- 
ged school-library, consisting of about a couple 
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of dozen volumes. No other child but herself 
ever appeared to read them, but to her they 
seemed a fairy treasure, and from them she 
learned with a passion and an intensity only 
felt by those to whom the fountain of knowledge 
has long been sealed. She used to read them 
aloud of an evening to her Aunt Keziah, who 
was as much delighted as herself. Very happy 
evenings had these two together, and very 
cheerful they were, in spite of scanty dinners 
and often no suppers at all. All the pence 
Honor received in remuneration for her 
monitorship were spent in purchasing beads 
for the eyes of her aunt's birds and figures, or 
skeins of worsted for knitting their plumage, 
and she was never so happy as when she could 
bring home some little present of this kind to 
her kind relative, except, perhaps, when a 
customer appeared to make a purchase of the 
manufactures. 

Honor, too, had learned to knit herself, and 
had knitted two or three pairs of socks at 
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school, which so much pleased Mrs. Winthrop 
that she exerted herself to find her a place, 
and Honor was at last engaged as morning 
servant to an old lady in reduced circum- 
stances, who in return gave her her breakfast 
and a shilling a week — a great help to Honor 
and her aunt. 

And so the time went on. The winter 
passed away, and the earth awoke once more 
fi-om its annual slumber into the bloom and 
the beautv of summer. 

Early in the summer there was almost a 
sensation created in the school at Thombury — 
that is to say so far as so stupid a community 
was capable of a sensation about anything — 
by the intelligence that a gentleman was 
coming to examine the school. At first it was 
vaguely whispered about, but except on the 
minds of Jim and Honor, it seemed to produce 
no impression. And even when Mr. Gannaway 
announced it himself from the desk of state, 
most of the listeners heard it as though they 
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heard it not, while a vacant stare from the rest 
was the only proof elicited that it had been 
heard by any. Mr. Gannaway himself, however, 
was much excited at the notion that a gentleman 
appointed by the Queen was coming to inspect 
his school, and he felt not a little vain of the 
unexceptionable order in which this great 
functionary would find it. Mrs. Gannaway 
was considerably frightened, and Honor Sky, 
while she in some measure shared this feeling, 
was at the same time interested. Jim's sen- 
sations were of unmitigated satisfaction. He 
redoubled his diligence, and built all sorts of 
castles in the air, of which this visit was the 
foundation. 

At last the eventful day arrived. It was 
a fine day in the end of May, and the country 
was in the first glory of summer. The woods 
and the fields were clothed in the freshest 
green, the hedges were white with May, and 
the orchards were loaded with blossom. Fresh 
buds were on the pine trees, and a softer 
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green on the mosses which carpeted the woods, 
and the ponds lay among them, calm and tm- 
ruffled, and bearing on thek bosom the broad 
leaves of the water-lilies, though as yet the 
blossoms were not, while the birds warbled 
sweet songs in the branches above. 

The children were not to be in school till 
later than usual, and Honor had finished her 
morning work in time to dress and take a 
short ramble in the woods. A little excited, 
a little nervous she was, when she arrived at 
the school-house, but cheerful and happy — her 
countenance once more as it had been on the 
morning when she first encountered Frank 
Austen, innocent, glowing, and healthful. She 
was poorly clad, certainly, her old print dress 
was scanty and faded, but it was clean, and 
free from holes, and her coarse straw bonnet 
was neat and tidy, her hair nicely brushed, 
and her gloveless hands as clean, though not 
so white or smooth as those of a young lady. 
Jim, too was there^ equally tidy and clean, 
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but far from looking so fresh, happy, and 
childlike as Honor. His handsome counte- 
nance was anxious and pre-occupied, and his 
dark eyes were sharp and restless in their ex- 
pression. His desire to distinguish himself in 
the eyes of the great gentlemen sent by the 
Queen was intense. 

Very different, however, from Honor and 
Jim, were the mass of the children. All were 
dressed in their best, but some were dirty and 
some ragged, and some had that peculiarly 
objectionable appearance which seems to give 
the idea of exterior cleanliness covering dirt 
beneath. Some looked terrified, and some 
looked stupid ; a few, but very few, showed, 
like the two little strangers, intelligence and 
interest, but in an inferior degree to either of 
these. The mistress looked as usual, meek 
and unintelligent; the master stood at the 
foot of his desk-throne, bending forward with 
his hearing ear turned towards the door, and 
peering anxiously and sharply through his spec- 
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tacles. He was tolerably well dressed, and 
looked the image of a thoroughly unamiable, 
respectable old man. Ever and anon he 
threw around severe glances, as if to dare any 
child to whisper or move. 

At last there was a bustle. Mr. Winthrop 
and the great man were coming. Those who 
were not utterly stupid felt nervous and fear- 
ful — those who were, remained in their usual 
state of utter abnegation of thought and feeling. 

The great man turned out, after all, to 
be a very little man — wonderfully little, 
formidable in his appearance, and altogether 
not nearly so imposing in aspect as Mr. 
Winthrop. He was a short, small, lively- 
looking man, about the middle age, dark- 
complexioned, with pleasant dark eyes, very 
observant and intelligent, a good-tempered 
mouth, and dark hair, streaked with grey. 
He had a quick, decided step, and a 
friendly, encouraging voice, but resolute at 
the same time, and authoritative. 
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He looked round the school-room as if he 
were observing everything at a glance, re- 
marked that it seemed in great need of 
repair, and that another apartment, or even 
two others, would be a great advantage. 
Mr. Winthrop agreed, but pleaded want of 
funds. Very few but himself took any in- 
terest in it. 

"Too frequently the case," said Mr. St. 
John, for such was the inspector's name. 

He then requested Mr. Gannaway to af- 
ford him a specimen of the usual method 
of teaching and conducting the school. Mr. 
G-annaway mounted his desk, and imme- 
diately commenced the subdued gabble and 
the rest of the routine I have already de- 
scribed. After it had again ceased at the 
request of Mr. St. John, he made no com- 
ment. Mr. Gannaway descended from his 
desk, and asked, eagerly : — 

"They are in very good order, sir, don't 
you think ? " 
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"In good discipline, certainly," said Mr. 
St, John ; " but I mnst see next whether 
the discipline has answered the end for 
which the whole school work is designed." 

"I cany out the system, sir, in every 
particular," Mr, Gannaway replied, " I have 
spent a long life in doing it," he said, with a 
sigh, as if it had been a hard one. 

"I am ready at any time," said Mr. 
Winthrop, "to bear testimony in favour 
of Mr. Gannaway, that he has punctually, 
faithfully, and zealously discharged the 
duties of his office for upwards of forty 
years, ten years previous to the com- 
mencement of my ministry in this parish." 

"Long labours, indeed," said Mr. St. 
John, "and ill paid, I fear. At Mr. Gan- 
naway's age, he ought to have a retiring 
allowance, and some younger man to work 
in his place." 

For a moment, the grey eyes of the 
old school-master twinkled. 

VOL. I. s 
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"Yes, sir/' he said, "it is a hard life; 
and when I have these rheumatic pains, I 
sometimes feel as if I could not bear it. 
But I fear there is no hope of a retiring 
pension, and I must work on or go to 
the workhouse." 

And again the old man sighed, and Mr. 
St. John could have sighed too, both for 
the school-master and the school; but lay- 
ing aside their fate for consideration by- 
and-bye, he turned to the work before him, 
and, calling up the first class, began his 
examination. Had he not met with one 
or two previous cases of a similar nature, he 
would have been much astonished at the 
display of ignorance now before him. 

"Who governs this country?" he asked 
a tall, heavy-looking boy, the tallest in 
the class. 

He looked stupid and helpless, and made 
no answer. 

" The Queen," sfdd Jim. 
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" Ajid who, or what, is the Queen ? '' in- 
quired Mr. St. John. 

^^ She is a lady, that sits on a throne, 
and has a gold crown on her head.'' 

" Is she always in the situation you de- 
scribe ? " 

Jim hesitated, and did not reply. He 
feared to commit himself. Honor held up 
her hand in token of being prepared to an- 
swer. Being told to go on, she said: — 

"No!'' 

" Why ? " asked Mr. St. John. 

"Because she must go to bed to sleep, 
and she must eat her dinner, or she would 
die." 

"Very good, little girl. You seem to 
have thought about the matter." 

Honor looked pleased. Jim, on the con- 
trary, felt disappointed and jealous that she 
had succeeded better than he had done. 
He could^ with ^fficulty, conceal his cha- 
grin, but consoled himself with the reflec- 
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tion that, when they came to arithmetic, 
he was sure to outdo Honor, whom he 
now began to look upon as his rival; 
but, before Jim's favourite study came on, 
the examination in the Scriptures and Cate- 
chism took place. The latter, both the 
children could say without a mistake, as 
well as two or three others in the school, 
though most of the children, when they 
could go on at all, missed out words, 
which sometimes reversed the meaning of 
what they were repeating, and sometunes 
deprived it of any meaning at all. Por 
the most part, the sounds of the words 
they had learnt by rote appeared to have 
left a vague impression on the ear or 
memory, but to have conveyed with them 
no idea whatever to the understanding. 

" Can you mention, by name, any of the 
parables of our Lord ? " inquired Mr. St. John. 

Two or three held up their hands, and the 
inspector, turning from Honor and Jim, who, 
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he already had observed, were more likely to 
answer than any other in the school, to a 
ruddy, countryfied-looking boy, in a smock 
frock, and with rather a sensible countenance, 
signed to him to answer. 

" The law," he replied. 

It was in vain to ask him what he meant 
by this answer. He only stared, looked puz- 
zled and frightened, and as if he expected he 
were to be flogged on the spot. Mr. St. John 
now turned to Jim for an answer. He named 
two or three of them at once, but when asked 
what a parable meant, he appeared quite at a 
loss. Though Honor did not hold up her hand, 
Mr. St. John turned to her and asked her en- 
couragingly if she knew what a parable was. 
She looked up ingenuously in his face, seemed 
about to speak, then coloured, and casting 
down her eyes, remained silent. 

" Don't be afraid to answer. If you make 
a mistake, it is only what young persons of 
your age frequently do." 
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" Please, sir/' said Honor, " I never learned 
the meaning." 

" No, but you have read the parables, and 
I fancied you might have discovered for your- 
self what a parable was." 

"I thinks, sir, it means a story told by 
Jesus Christ — ^for — ^for — ^" 

" For what purpose ? — for whose good ? " 

" The disciples' ; " then she added, after a 
pause, "for everybody's good, sir, to tell 
them about heaven, and how to go there, and 
not to be wicked." 

"Quite right, little girl. Always Mnk 
about everything, and do not be content with 
simply learning thmgs by rote," he added, 
turning to Jim, who was with difficulty able 
to conceal the inward mortification by which 
he was consumed, and who was all impatience 
for the arithmetic to begin. But first Mr. St. 
John examined some of the junior classes — 
none of whom were learning anything but 
reading, and few of whom had made any ad- 
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yance even in that. They read all at once, 
one word at a time, pointing to it with their 
forefingers as they went on — ^the last thing 
they seemed to think of being to gain any in- 
struction or pleasure fi-om the book before 
them. It is much to be doubted if the 
idea that either could be derived fi'om books 
were not totally foreign to their minds. 

At last, to Jim's satisfaction, the examina- 
tion in arithmetic commenced. As he ex- 
pected, he distinguished himself both by the 
correctness and rapidity with which he did his 
sums, and the accuracy with which he could 
answer every question in the multiplication 
table. Here Honor fell as much short of him 
as she was in advance of the rest. But when 
Mr. St. John desired them to lay by their 
slates, and proposed to them some questions 
in mental arithmetic, she was surprised to find 
she got on as well as Jim. His success in 
arithmetic was chiefly the result of memory 
and attention, and an intense eagerness to get 
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on. In writmg he was also very superior to 
Honor. Mr. St. John enquired if he had ever 
tried to write on paper. Jim replied that he 
had a copy book at home, and wrote on it at 
his leisure. As he spoke, Mr. St. John ex- 
amined narrowly his sharp, eager, handsome 
face. He perceived altogether something un- 
common in the boy, though he felt, at the 
same time, there was something he did not 
quite like about him. But Mr. St. John was 
not a man to allow mere prejudice to weigh in 
his mind against what he saw to be really 
good in any one. 

" So you are desirous to learn," he said. 
" Yes, sir, I wants education." 
"Why do you wish for education? " 
Jim hung his head and did not answer. 
But when asked again, he replied : — 
" I wants to be a clerk in a office." 
"Should you not like to be a school- 
master ? " 

" Yes, sir," Jim answered, unhesitatingly- 
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an answer which was by no means perfectly 
truthful, as his imagmation was certainly not 
much attracted by the idea of filling the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gannaway, but he hoped, if he 
answered in the aflirmative, that Mr. St. John 
might perhaps be induced to promote his edu- 
cation. That gentleman received his answer 
without any comment, however, and, turning 
to Honor, asked her if she should like to be 
a school-mistress. Her whole face lighted up, 
and she answered eagerly, though in a low, 
shy tone : — 

" Yes." 

" Are you anxious to learn, too ? " he next 
asked. Honor again gave a bashful affirma- 
tive, and Mr. St. John, putting the same ques- 
tion to her he had done to Jim, asked her why 
she desired education. She did not reply 
so concisely as he had done. 

" Please, sir, I doesn't know. I wants to 
know things. I wants to know about the 
other side of the sea, and about the stars, and 
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all about the Bible. I reads it often, sir, as 
the gentleman told me, bat there be a deal 
of it I doesn't understand." 

" What gentleman do yon mean ? " 

" Please, sir, I doesn't know his name. He 
be a gentleman as give me a book when I 
show him the road. And he told me, sir, as 
how the sea had another side." 

Mr. St. John would have liked to remain 
longer to question these two intelligent chil- 
dren ; but as his time was running short, he 
left them, telling Jim his eflForts at self- 
instruction were highly praiseworthy, that his 
sums were well done — " better done than this 
little girl's," he said, " but you have not so 
much thought as she has. The chief use of 
what we leam at school is to teach us to think." 

As Mr. St. John walked away, Jim felt not 
a little mortified to think that, after all. 
Honor appeared to have been preferred to 
him. As to Honor, this was one of the hap- 
piest days of her life. 
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Oh, how she wished she could be a school- 
mistress ! Bnt the chance of it appeared so 
infinitesimal, that she turned firom the con- 
templation of it as a thing not to be 
thought of. 

As Mr. St. John walked back to the Vicar- 
age with Mr. Winthrop, he began to ask him 
questions with regard to the two children 
who had interested him so much. When he 
had heard all that Mr. Winthrop could tell 
him, which was, however, but an imperfect 
outline of their story, he felt still more inte- 
rested. Both Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop seemed 
much surprised and a little amused by Mr. 
St. John's eagerness jibout the aSair. 

"They are certainly very odd children," 
said Mrs. Winthrop, without moving a muscle 
of her countenance, or altering an intonation 
of her voice, and appearing to think that by 
making this remark she had disposed of the 
matter as satisfactorily as circumstances per- 
mitted. 
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" Very odd children/' her husband repeated, 
formally and slowly ; " the boy is a good 
servant, tidy and active — a very singular 
boy ! '' 

Mr. St. John next began a conversation 
about the school, lamenting extremely the 
inefficiency of Mr. Gannaway, not only on 
account of his age and infirmities, but on 
account of the monitorial system on which he 
so rigidly conducted his school, and to which 
he appeared to be wedded. 

" Except," said Mr. St. John, '' that the 
children are kept out of mischief for a certain 
number of hours every day, they might as 
well not be at school— rthey receive no educa- 
tion that will be of the least service to them 
in after-life." 

" The children are so idle and stupid," said 
Mrs. Winthrop. 

" Very true, my dear madam. But what 
we want, is to teach them not to be idle and 
stupid." 
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" I wish," said Mr. Winthrop, " that some 
method would manifest itself for obtaining a 
more suitable appointment for Mr. Gannaway. 
But he has no other means of subsistence, 
and I fear it is not in my power to aid him, 
as what I already bestow upon the school 
almost exceeds the limits of my finances ; and 
even if Mr. Gannaway were provided for, 
with regard to furnishing the requisite salary 
for a certificated teacher, as you reconmiend, 
I fear it cannot be done. I already furnish 
more than half the fimds of the school, and 
now that I am getting advanced in life and 
unable to perform as I could wish all my 
parochial duties, I doubt if I am justified in 
continuing my present contribution. It some- 
times seems to me that it is more incumbent 
on me to have a curate than to support the 
school, and this living is so small, it could not 
possibly sustain the burden of both." 

Mr. St. John could not deny the force of 
what Mr. Winthrop said, though, being an 
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energetic man, quick to decide, prompt to 
act, and rapid in expr^sion as in action^ 
he had chafed mu(^ at the lengtid of the 
vicar's speech, and could hardly believe there 
was no way to effect an improvement. 

** If,'* he said, *^ you could only have got 
a certificated master, these two children are 
the very ^uff to make pupil-teachers o£ 
Do not you think, as it is, Mr. Grannaway 
could give them some instruction personally 
out of school hours, if the means oould be 
raised to remunerate him." 

The proposal was altogether too new and asto- 
nishing to Mr. Winthrop, the movements of 
whose mind were as slow as those of Mr. St. John 
were rapid, for him to be able to answer. Poor 
Mr. Winthrop had always done his best, but he 
was one of those to whom difficulties always 
appeared impossibilities, and he had not con- 
sulted Mrs. Winthrop. She could as little, or 
even less understand Mr. St, John than he 
did, and like him she was accustomed to think 
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that the thing which had been, was the thing 
which must be. 

" They had always done the best for the 
school/' she said, ^^ and kept it up at great 
expense to themselves," 

Mr. St. John allowed them all due credit 
for the sacrifices they had made, which were 
indeed considerable. Mr. Winthrop, and 
even Mrs. Winthrop, would have been glad to 
do anything which appeared to them to be 
right, as far as they had means, but these 
last were as limited as were their views of 
what was necessary. Mr. Winthrop was 
certainly more anxious for a school than any 
one else in the parish, but his standard of 
school reqmrements was very different from 
that of Mr. St. John. He thought, which 
many in Thombury did not think, that there 
ought to be a school ; but with him a school 
was a school. He was tolerably satisfied 
with the mere fact of its existence, without 
concerning himself much sboiat its efficiency. 
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Mr. St. John now explained that he did not 
wish to put him to any further expense ; but if 
he could obtain funds fipom any other source, 
would he consent that Mr. Gannaway should 
teach Honor and Jim as far as he could ? 

To this proposal, although she continued to 
look sour and almost disapproving, Mrs. 
Winthrop gave an ungracious consent. 

The very same night, when Mr. St. John 
had arrived at home, though tired by a long 
journey and the various labours of the day, he 
would not rest till he had written to various 
friends of education with whom he was 
acquainted, drawing up a statement of what 
appeared to him the rather remarkable case of 
the two children who had made such an 
impression on his mind, and soliciting aid in 
their behalf. 

Honor, in the meantime, was never weary 
of relating to her Aunt Keziah all that Mr. 
St. John had said and done, and what a nice 
.gentleman he was, though he had a quick 
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way too, and the latter was almost as much 
interested and excited as herself. 

" Oh Aunt ! " cried Honor — " I wishes he 
could see that ere beautiful bh'd you made 
last week, with the blue eyes and the lovely 
blue feathers in its tail ; very likely he would 
buy it, or perhaps he would buy St. Paul, and 
you could shew him about rubbing his eyes with 
chalk, when he was struck blind on his way 
to Damascus. He was a nice gentleman, not 
quite so nice though as the one as gave me 
the book. He was so kind and humble, and 
spoke as ifhe was a friend." 

Jim had not been so much satisfied as 
Honor. He felt angry and indignant that 
the great man had seemed to approve of 
Honor more than himself, when his writing 
and sums were so much better, and as to 
thinking^ what did the gentleman mean by 
thinking ? Jim puzzled long over the 
question, but at last gave up the solution of it 
as hopeless. It appeared to him as if all his 
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fine dreams of what this day was to have 
done for him had ended in nothing, and he 
felt chagrined and disappointed. All the next 
day he was very cross, more especially to 
Honor when she began to talk of the in- 
spection. 

"I hopes as how it may be a long time 
before there be another," he said, gruffly, 
— " and I can tell you. Honor, as how you 
need not be so proud about it." 

" I bean't proud," said Honor, with some 
spirit, and feeling a little hurt. " I doesn't 
know what you means by proud." 

Jim deigned no reply, and Honor won- 
dered what could possibly make him so 
cross. 
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CHAPTER X. 

About a fortnight after the day of the 
school inspection, Jim was called into his 
master's study. Here he found him and Mrs. 
Winthrop seated in state like a king and 
queen about to grant an audience. 

"James Carver," began Mr. Winthrop, 
" I have sent for you for the purpose of 
making an announcement to you, which I 
trust and have no doubt will prove gratifying 
to you." 

"Yes, sir, if you please, sir," said Jim, 
pulling his forelock and wondering what was 
coming, but not expecting much. 

T 2 
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"Mr. St. John," began Mr. Winthrop, 
stopping emphatically after the name, as was 
frequently his custom. 

Jim looked up eagerly. The name made 
his heart beat. 

"Mr. St. John," continued Mr. Winthrop, 
"was so much satisfied with your manner of 
acquitting yourself at the inspection of my 
school a week or two ago, that he then ex- 
pressed to me his opinion that it would be de 
sirable to bring you up to the vocation of in- 
struction — ^that is, to be a school-master," he 
added, in explanation. 

Jim's face brightened with expectation. 
He could not conceal his delight, and forget- 
ting that he stood in the awful presence of his 
master and mistress, he asked eagerly what 
Mr. St. John was going to do. 

"Tour master will tell you, James," said 
Mrs. Winthrop, reprovingly. 

Mrs. Winthrop was at all times remarkably 
deficient in sympathy. 
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Her husband continued : — 

" I am commissioned by Mr. St. John to 
inform you, he having, of course, previously 
obtamed my permission and approbation, that, 
if it meets your own views, you are to be 
placed under Mr. Gannaway for instruction of 
a higher class than you can receive during the 
ordinary routine of school-teaching, in order 
that you may be fitted by-and-bye to be sent 
to a training school. You will cease, of 
course, to act as my servant, and will board 
and lodge with Mr. Gannaway, assisting to 
perform the necessary menial offices in his 
establishment." 

Jim could hardly speak for joy. He seemed 
to be treading on air. Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
throp seemed to be unreal beings, the study a 
scene in a dream. For once, Jim, in the ex- 
uberance of his delight, felt like a child, and 
could have cut capers in the air, and tumbled 
heels over head — demonstrations for which, in 
the precocious seriousness of his character, he 
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had frequently despised his juvenile com- 
panions. He was recalled to himself by the 
sullen voice of Mrs. Winthrop. 

"Well, James, what have you got to say 
for Mr. St. John's kindness and your master's 
indulgence ? " 

" Please, ma'am, I be much obliged. I be 
so glad. Thank you, sir." 

" You will, of course, write to your parents 
at once," said Mrs. Winthrop, " and request 
their leave. Tou write very well, I believe." 

Jim made a sort of indistinct sound, which 
his mistress took for assent, but the truth was, 
Jim had never written to his parents at all. 
He resolved, however, to write now, and tell 
them where he was, and how he had advanced 
in life. He felt that it was a great triumph 
to be able to do this, and to prove to his 
mother that he was his own master now. 

He began with the usual formula, — "This 
comes, hoping you be well, as it leaves me,** 
and went on to tell how he had been for some 
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months " footboy " to a clergyman, and had 
gone to school, how a grand gentleman, sent by 
the Queen, had taken a fancy to him and was 
going >to give him a fine education. He 
finished off by saying, " the postman will read 
my letter if you can't get anybody else. It 
be aU my own writing and nobody has seen it." 
From beginning to end Jim did not mention 
Honor. For the time he had quite forgotten 
her. His satisfaction had completely swal- 
lowed up every recollection of everything and 
everybody not immediately connected with him- 
self. It was only when he was himself carrying 
his letter to the post in the evening, along with 
those of his master, that the sight of his old 
travelling-companion recalled her to his me- 
mory. 

"Well, Honor," he asked, "where be you 
a-going to ? " 

" To the Vicarage. The missus have sent 
for me." 

Then it began to dawn upon Jim's mind 
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that Honor was perhaps intended for the same 
promotion as himself. He said nothing, how- 
ever, till he should learn the issue of her in- 
terview with Mrs. Winthrop. He walked on, 
in the meantime, to the post-office, a little jea- 
lous of Honor, perhaps, yet not altogether dis- 
satisfied with the probable prospect of having 
her for a companion in his new studies. 

Very similar in most respects was Honor's 
interview with Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop to that 
of Jim, already described. Honor was quite 
as much delighted as Jim had been. She had 
never aspired to anything so magnificent, so 
that the extent of her good fortune was the 
more amazing to her. But, on the other hand, 
the ardour with which she desired instruction 
not having been fostered by the same personal 
interests, her delight had in it none of the 
intensity of gratified ambition, which formed 
the chief ingredient in Jim's. But joyous 
visions crowded on her mind too — visions of 
understanding the texts which puzzled her so 
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much; of learning about the countries on the 
other side of the sea — ^about the Queen — 
about the flowers that grew in the woods — 
about the people who lived long ago — ^visions 
of books to read — poetry-books, perhaps, some- 
times, or stories, such as one or two she had 
already met with in the school-library. And 
then the distant prospect of being a school- 
mistress — it seemed too grand for the imagina- 
tion to grasp. How delighted Aunt Keziah 
would be ! How she longed to run home 
and tell her at once. It was while occupied 
with these blissful notions that Mrs. Winthrop 
addressed to her a long harangue on the duties 
and hiensSances of her new position. 

" And now. Honor Sky, I think it my duty 
to advise you, in the first place, with regard to 
your dress. Be always clean and tidy, but 
you cannot be too plain. Finery in your 
station is highly unbecoming. Brown stuff or 
lilac print should be your wear. The pink 
linings which some girls wear in their bonnets 
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are an abomination and a snare^ and lead to 
aU kinds of mischief." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Honor, endeavouring to 
listen, but not quite seeing the logic of Mrs. 
Winthrop's arguments; she imagined, how- 
ever, in her humility, that the latter must be 
right, and resolved from thenceforward to 
wear only brown stuff and lilac print. 

Mrs. Winthrop continued : — 

"There is nothing so injurious to young 
girls in your rank of life as the indulgence of 
vanity. In your dress at present, for instance, 
I do not see much to find fault with, but these 
curls hanging all round your neck are very 
unbecoming a girl in your station — in short 
I cannot allow them, and they must be cut off 
at once. The hair when short is, besides, much 
more easily kept, and there can be no such 
unprofitable way of spending time as in 
adorning the person." 

"Yes, ma'am," again said Honor, but this 
time a little ruefully. She could not see any 
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harm in her curls, poor child, and felt a little 
unwilling to part with them. She was sorry 
it was wrong for her to wear them, and this 
little trial somewhat sobered her, and brought 
her down from the state of exaltation she had 
been in. Ere she was out of the house, 
however, she was almost in as great spirits as 
ever, and bounded eagerly homewards to tell her 
aunt, picturing to herself how glad the latter 
would be to hear the good news. And then 
she thought of Jim, and wondered if the same 
piece of good fortune had befallen him. She 
feared not, however, as he had said nothing 
about it, and this damped her spirits again. 
Poor Jim had been so anxious to be educated ! 
Honor felt, in the greatness of her sympathy, 
that she could scarcely be glad on her own 
account. She had slackened her pace as she 
thought of Jim, when she perceived the ob- 
ject of her thoughts again coming towards 
her. He was, however, looking particularly 
happy. 
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"Be you a-going to learn of Mr. Gan- 
naway ? " he asked. 

" Oh, be you, Jim ? " cried Honor, and she 
clapped her hands ; " oh, I be so glad — I was 
afraid you wasn't." 

" Oh ! you thought the gentleman liked you 
best, and thought you was the cleverest," cried 
Jim, with a sort of jealous feeling that Honor 
was patronising him. Poor Honor was deeply 
wounded. She had been so full of kindness 
to him, and his unkind thoughts of her made 
her feel ready to cry. She knew not very 
well what to say. Jim, seeing she looked 
vexed, felt a little ashamed, and said : — 

" Well, no matter. You see I always said 
as how, if we came to Thornbury, it would 
make our fortunes. I have written to father 
and mother, and told them where I 
be." 

" Where you be, Jim ! I thought as how 
they knowed." 

Jim felt himself caught. He coloured a 
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little, as he answered with ready ingenuity, 
though not very good temper : — 

" Of course they knows I be at Thornbury. 
But I hasn't written smce I was at Winthrop's, 
I has told them all about it." 

" Oh," said Honor, easily satisfied, and glad 
to find that Jim had not told a falsehood. 
They now separated, and Honor returned to 
her aunt. 

Great was Mrs. Keziah's delight — greater 
even than Honor expected. 

" Blessings on your dear face," she said ; 
" I bean't surprised, though, not I. And how 
kind of Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop ! I will give 
them my best blue bird with the red feathers 
in its head." 

Honor now told her aunt of the one little 
drawback to her felicity — ^to wit, that she was 
to cut off her hair. Mrs. Keziah felt a pang 
of regret as well as her niece, as she surveyed 
the pretty, fair ringlets of the latter. She 
only said, however : — 
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" I dare say Mrs. Winthrop knows best." 

Honor pondered over the matter. She 
could not see how Mrs. Winthrop was right, 
and she was not quite so content as her aunt 
to rest assured without the conviction of her 
own reason. She had been very kind, how- 
ever, Honor acknowledged to herself, and it 
was therefore her duty to please her. 

And so, that evening, the pretty locks were 
cut off. 

The next time Jim met Honor, he com- 
mented on the change made in her appear- 
ance, and inquired why she had made herself 
" such a Guy ? " On hearing the reason, he 
burst into a loud laugh, and called Mrs. Win- 
throp " an old fool — as fiill of pride as an 
egg's ftill of meat.'' 

" That's the way with them 'ere rich folks," 
he said. " They wants to keep us down, as 
if we wasn't flesh and blood like themselves, 
I should like to know, and hadn't as good a 
right to be as well off as them. If I was you. 
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Honor, I would let your hair grow long again. 
Mrs. Winthrop can't make you cut it off." 

" Maybe not. But she have been so good 
to Aunt Keziah." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Them 'ere fine folks 
think it be fine to be good to us poor folks, 
and then they expects us to do what they 
likes. I hate 'em all." 

" Oh, Jim ! " said Honor, now quite deter- 
mined not to let her hair grow at present, at 
least. 

The following week, both Jim and Honor 
went to take up their abode with the Ganna- 
ways. 

Jim had a queer little hole to sleep in, un- 
der the roof, where Mrs. Grannaway had been 
used to keep sticks for lighting the fire, and 
other kinds of lumber. A bed was made up 
for Honor in the kitchen. Mr. Gannaway had 
been much pleased to undertake the instruc- 
tion of the two young persons, as it would 
add considerably to his income, which was 
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miserably small. He knew, too, they were 
not stupid children, which was a great point 
in their favour, as stupidity was to him very 
exasperating. Mr. Gannaway was much more 
competent to teach than one would have ima- 
gined from the effect produced in his school. 
This was as much the fault of " the system " 
to which he was wedded, and which it had 
been instilled into him from his youth up- 
* wards was the best possible, as of any defi- 
ciency of culture in himself. Age and in- 
firmity, the hard life he had led, the stupidity 
and the tricks of the children, had all com- 
bined to exacerbate a temper not naturally 
very benign, but which had certainly become 
much worse undet these adverse influences. 
Mrs. Gannaway, I have already said, Vas a 
meek, subdued-looking little woman.. She 
was i tolerably good needlewoman, but it was 
almost the only talent she possessed. She 
was feeble and timid, both in mind and body, 
and one of the most useless of wives. 
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This was another trial for poor old Ganna- 
way, whose miseraMy-cooked dinners and 
comfortless fireside might have made a better- 
tempered man angry. Mrs. Gannaway was 
not, however, a virago, like Honor's aunt, but 
the gentlest as well as the most useless of 
human beings. She received the murmurs 
and sharp words of ]ier husband in a kind 
of heart-broken silence. She knew she was 
not at all clever, but she could not help it ; 
so, without making an effort to improve, she 
sank into a kind of hopelessness, which time 
and habit seemed almost to have rendered 
apathetic. She heard of the addition to her 
household with her usual indifference. 

It was on a lovely afternoon in June that 
Jim and Honor were transferred to the Gan- 
naway Klomicile. It was joined on to thi 
sdiopl-hottse, and within view of the church. 
It had once been rather a neat little cottage, 
but now it had an air of desolation and ne- 
glect. In front, there was a tiny garden, such 
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as there often is belonging to suburban cot- 
tages in country towM, and a narrow path 
leading right up the middle from the gate to 
the door. But this little path was overgrown 
with weeds and moss ; the box by which it was 
bordered had, in some places, assumed almost 
the appearance of a bush, in others had dis- 
appeared entirely. The vine, which covered 
the front of the house, had grown all to wood. 
The few flowers in the garden had run wild, 
and the one or two degenerate blossoms they 
bore were nearly choked by the weeds, which 
the mild spring had produced in abundance. 
Inside as well as out, everything had the same 
melancholy, dejected appearance. An ex- 
piring fire, and the hearth covered with ashes, 
an unswept floor and a table, littered with 
dogs'-eared, worm-eaten school-books, and 
some parish needlework, which Mrs. Ganna- 
way had to put right for the children before 
the morrow, were among the elements of dis- 
comfort which met the eye. 
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On her knees before the defunct fire, Mrs. 
Gannaway, with two or three bits of stick and 
a match, was endeavouring to re-light it, 
while a tea-kettle, covered with soot, was 
waiting on the hob to be boiled. Mr. Ganna- 
way, in the meantime, was seated at the table 
reading from one of the dog's-eared books. 
It was, in fact, a German reading-book, con- 
sisting of extracts, both in prose and verse, 
from various German authors. 

Poor Mr. Gannaway was naturally fond of 
literature and literary pursuits, but his oppor- 
tunities were but scanty of indulging his 
tastes, and he had acquired only just enough 
to make him disgusted with the intellectual 
dearth amid which he was placed. He now, 
as the two new inmates entered the cottage, 
was peering through his spectacles into a very 
closely-printed German dictionary — the small- 
ness of the type nearly baffling him — yet he 
would not give it up. 

As the children entered, he looked at 

u 2 
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them over his spectacles, and muttered 
crossly : — 

** So you are come!" Then, tummg to his 
wife, he said, with much-increased acerbity, 
— "Is that fire not lighted yet? Anybody 
else would have done it in half the time ! " 

" May I help you ? " asked Honor, coming 
kindly to the poor woman's side, and half 
frightened at Mr. Gannaway's tone. 

Poor Mrs. Gannaway was too nervous and 
desponding to answer, but she resigned the 
office at once, with a grateful glance, and, in 
a few minutes, the fire began to blaze and 
crackle. Honor put on the kettle, and, with 
the stump of an old hearth-brush, swept back 
the ashes as well as she could. Soon the 
kettle began to sing, and the apartment alto- 
gether to brighten up. She found an old 
duster, with which, first asking Mrs. Ganna- 
way's permission, she delivered the table, and 
chairs, and shelves from their thick coating of 
dust. The room needed no longer to dread 
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the mercUess glances of the bright sun of the 
summer afternoon. Half an hour ago, they 
had seemed to make every thmg appear doubly 
dusty and desolate. Now they added to the 
cheerfulness. Agam old Gannaway looked 
over his spectacles, and again growled out to 
his wife : — 

" It does not take much time — only a little 
sense — ^to make things look tidy." 

To Honor he said nothing. Poor Mrs, 
Gannaway now set a little table in the middle 
of the floor, and placed cups and saucers, and 
bread and butter, on it. Jim, in the mean- 
time, had begun to look at the books on the 
table. Old Gannaway, who despised women, 
and had the lowest possible opinion of their 
intellectual capacity, was much more pleased 
at the idea of having Jim than Honor for a 
pupil. He now addressed the former in a tone 
of less asperity than he had yet employed. 

" So you want to learn? " 

" Tes, sir," said Jim. 
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" So did I when I was your age, and so I 
do still — the more fool I." 

Jim looked up, surprised. His master con- 
tinued : — 

" So you want to be a school-master ? " 

*^ Yes," Jim replied, as boldly and unhesi- 
tatingly as if it had been the desire of his 
heart, but surveying the old man with no en- 
vious feelings. 

" Hum ! " the latter growled ; " fond of 
learning, and would like to be a school-mas- 
ter ! " 

And he sighed bitterly. Then he turned to 
Honor, and asked her, but with much moie 
gruffhess than he had spoken to Jim, and al- 
most, as it would seem, with a sneer, if " she 
was fond of learning too ? " 

She answered timidly, but decidedly, that 
she was. 

Mr. Gannaway muttered that it was a 
strange thing in a woman, and that, for his 
part, he thought, if school-mistresses could 
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teach needle-work, they might leave the 
rest. 

"What did a parcel of girls want with 
learnmg?" 

Honor felt very uncomfortable, and shrunk 
up near to poor Mrs Gannaway, who kindly 
cut her a large piece of bread, and whis- 
pered to her to eat it at once, as she must 
be hungry. The tea was unconunonly good 
to-night, as for the first time, for about a 
week, it had been made with boiling water. 
To make a kettle boil was an accomplishment 
which poor Mrs. Gannaway had never been 
able quite to attain. Mr. Gannaway was, 
therefore, in rather a good humour, as he was 
very fond of a cup of tea. It was, indeed, 
the great solace of his life, and twice almost 
every day his temper was tried by some 
capital failure in its preparation. Honor rose 
in his estimation, and he remarked in a sar- 
castic tone : — 

" That he thought, for the future, his wife 
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had better make over the tea-making to their 
new inmate." 

After tea Jim and Honor were to receive 
their first lesson direct from Mr. Gannaway. 
They were to begin to study grammar and 
geography, of neither of which sciences they 
had yet acquired the rudest elements. Mr. 
Ganfiaway was surprised at the aptness of 
both, his pupils, and as much pleased as sur- 
prised. It put him quite into a good humour. 
He even bestowed conunendation upon Jim; 
but though Honor learnt as fast, he could not 
feel convinced that her success had nothing 
sinister in it. Mr. Gannaway had so long 
entertained a profound contempt for the sex, 
that he could not be brought to believe all at 
once that any individual belonging to it could 
be possessed of much mental capacity. From 
the day, however, of Honor's arrival, domestic 
matters began to assume at the old school- 
master's quite a new aspect. Old Gannaway 
took no notice of these improvements, except 
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by a side-dinist at his infe now and then. 
K her husband treated Honor with absolute 
indifference, she more than made up for it by 
the affection and gratitude she lavished upon 
her. To her Honor appeared quite a paragon 
of genius. Not that she was capable of ap- 
preciating her intellectual advances, though, 
perhaps, she venerated them all the more on 
that account. But Honor's practical abilities 
seemed the more wonderful to her fix)m her 
own deficiencies. At last she came to lean 
on the child for everything, and could do 
nothing without her advice or assistance. 
Honor Sky was now as happy as the day was 
long. AU the health, and the bloom, and the 
gaiety of childhood returned to her. She 
could have enjoyed, once more, chasing the 
waves, as she had done on the memorable 
evening at Sunnystowe. But if Honor was 
happy every day, she was happiest on Sunday. 
That day she always spent, with Aunt Keziah. 
They went to church together in the morning 
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and afternoon, and in the summer evenings 
they would take a quiet walk in the woods. 
Here they would sit down on the mossy 
margin of some pond adorned with water- 
lilies, repeating psalms or hymns, for aunt 
and niece were alike fond of poetry, and, 
except what was of a religious nature, neither 
knew any, or telling of events in the Bible 
history, present and future, with the same 
realisation and interest that politer and more 
educated persons talk of those events which 
have taken place, or may be expected to take 
place, in that of Europe and Christendom. 
Honor would sometimes talk, too, of her own 
future prospects in this world, and of the 
time when she should be a school-mistress. 
Aunt Keziah listened with a calm, benign, 
sympathising face, but she would sometimes, 
as Honor finished, utter a slight sigh. Honor 
used to wonder why she sighed, but she did 
not like to ask her. She did not guess that 
the future she . reckoned on so surely seemed 
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very uncertain to her aunt, for herself at 
least. 

Jim, in the meantime, was as happj in his 
own way as Honor, but that way was a much 
more restless way than hers. His happiness 
was placed altogether in the glories which the 
future was to bring, and he valued the present 
only because he believed it formed a stepping- 
stone to his wishes. In the meantime, he was, 
however, not a little pleased that he was the 
favourite of Mr. Gannaway. He was the first 
person who had appeared to prefer him to 
Honor, and Jim, being of somewhat a jealous 
disposition, was pleased to be preferred. He 
quite shared in Mr. Gannaway's utter contempt 
for his wife, and, like his principal, sometimes 
extended that feeling to Honor. He trusted 
that Mr. Gannaway's good opinion of him 
would also have some weight with Mr. St. 
John, whom he naturally regarded as in some 
respect the arbiter of his fate. 

Thus everyone was well and happy except 
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poor Mrs. Gannaway. She remained as meek 
and low-spirited as ever, and though affec- 
tionate and grateful, never bestowed any confi- 
dence on Honor, Sometimes the little girl 
wished she would do something in the house 
herself, instead of leaving everything to her 
as she now did. She felt confusedly that, 
if poor Mrs. Gannaway could only succeed in 
something, she would be a happier woman. 
And thus passed the long summer days, and 
once more as the autumn too glided on, they be- 
came chill, and brief, and sad. Autumn winds 
blew from the vapoury skies, and autumn leaves 
rustled along the wood paths. The water- 
lilies were gone, and the woodland waters, on 
which used to rest their silver cups, were now 
dark with the dank, decaying foliage. The 
glory of another year had passed, and winter 
was once more, as the Germans say, before the 
door. Winter, which to the young and the 
rich and the healthy is associated chiefly with 
scenes of social enjoyment and Christmas 
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mirthy with cheerful firesides and pleasant 
family re-unions, is to the poor, the sick, and 
the old, full of misery and terror. It was just 
as it became impossible to think any longer 
that it was autumn, as the last leaves were 
swept from the trees, as the white frosts of the 
night were succeeded by the cold rams of the day, 
as the dusk came on by four o'clock, and the 
long winter night lasted till far on in the morn- 
ing, that the small-pox broke out violently in 
the town of Thornbury. 

Many of the Thornbury people had an in- 
veterate prejudice against vaccination, and the 
consequence was that, in many instances, this 
terrible complaint appeared in its worst form. 
The children of the National School did not 
escape, and day by day new vacancies appieared 
on the forms. In the meantime our two little 
villagers went on without catching the deadly 
infection, and without being troubled with 
much dread or nervousness on the subject. 
CMdren rarely dread disease, or any evU which 
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they cannot see. As for Mr. Gannaway, he felt 
very angry with the small-pox. It was a pro- 
voking circumstance altogether. It thinned 
his school and made his wife nervous. She 
seemed, indeed, almost to have lost the little 
wits she ever possessed. Her husband growled 
at her, and Jim laughed. Honor, though she 
could by no means realise the misery of appre- 
hension the poor woman experienced, pitied 
and tried to comfort her in her own childish 
way. But the more she tried to comfort her, 
and the kinder she was to her, the more un- 
happy the poor woman seemed to be, and one 
evening, when the two were sitting together, 
she suddenly exclaimed, in rejoinder it seemed, 
to some mark of kindness and attention from 
the little girl : — 

" Ah ! I know how it wiU be ! Nothing 
I loved ever came to good. My mother loved 
me, and she died when I was a Uttle girl, and 
then I had nobody, and no wonder, for I was 
always a frightened, useless thing, that could 
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do nobody any good. Then I married Mr. 

Gannaway ; it is long ago now, and he is a 

great deal older, and wiser, and cleverer than 

me, and I know I have been a useless wife 

and could not please him — and no wonder; 

and yet, if he had not frightened me, I might 

have, perhaps, not been quite so useless. And 

then, my poor baby! Perhaps it is as well 

it is gone, for what kind of mother should I 

have been ? Oh me — ^me ! And you will be 

taken too, and I shall have nothing again — 

nothing in the world ! " and the poor woman 
sobbed aloud. 

" Taken, what can she mean by taken ? " 
and a vague thrill of supernatural fear made 
the child draw close up to Mrs. Gannaway, 
whom she kissed. 

" Don't love me, or be kind to me, or you 
will be sure to be taken." 

" What do you mean by taken ? " the child 
asked, her blue eyes distended with fear and 
wonder. 
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" The small-pox ! " exclaimed Mrs. Gan- 
naway. 

" Do you mean it will kill me ? " 

Mrs. Gamiaway could only sob and murmur, 
" It is all my luck/' 

For some minutes Honor was very sad and 
grave, and then she said : — 

" Oh ! I don't want to die. I want to live 
and be a school-mistress, and I be very happy 
now.'' 

Then her face brightening, she said — 

" But I cannot die unless it be God's will; 
so don't cry, dear Mrs. Gannaway, and if I 
do, it must be best, for He loves me." 

'' For you, but what shall / do ?" 

" Oh, but He loves you too." 

Mrs. Gannaway looked wistfully at Honor. 
She had often read and been taught of God's 
love ; but never had it appeared to her so 
real a thing as now, when assured of it from 
the lips of this child, who seemed so certainly 
to rely on it. 
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" Does He ? " she cried, and a gleam of 
joy shot from her pale, listless eyes. " Oh, 
if I were only not so useless, — ^if I could do 
anything for anybody." 

^* Try," cried Honor, " try, and I am sure 
you could. God will help you. He has always 
helped me." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Once or twice during the night Honor 
thought of the small-pox, and of what Mrs. 
Gaimaway had said, and a feeling of fear 
came over her, and thoughts of the grave 
and the churchyard, as contrasted with the 
sunshine and the flowers, and her work and 
books, and the happy prospect of being a 
school-mistress. And what would Aunt Ke- 
ziah do if she were to die, and poor Mrs. 
Gannaway too? And neither did she want 
to leave them ; for she loved them both very 
much. She felt frightened and nervous, and 
as if she could not sleep ; and then she prayed 
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to God to keep her and to comfort her. And 
she felt a little better ; but she wished Mrs. 
Gannaway had not spoken so to her, for she 
could not get rid of the idea. She rose in 
the morning, after a restless night, feeling 
hot and unrefreshed, and with a throbbing 
headache. 

All day Honor felt unlike herself. She 
could take no interest in her lessons, her head 
was heavy and hot, and she longed to lie 
down. In the afternoon, after the four o'clock 
tea, she thought she would go and see her 
Aunt Keziah, and tell her how ill she felt. 
She did not like to tell Mrs. Gannaway, for 
she thought it would only distress the latter 
without doing herself any good. She there- 
fore hurried on her shawl and bonnet, and 
set out. It was almost dark, and the air was 
thick with the raw fog of a December after- 
noon. Honor had not gone many steps before 

she began to shiver violently, her head swam, 
and her limbs sank under her. She leant 

X 2 
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against a wall, in the hope that she might soon 
be able to proceed; but every instant she 
became worse, and she now felt that to return 
the little distance she had come, would be as 
much as she was able for. And even this she 
found scarcely possible. She could not walk 
steadily, all objects seemed to reel round her, 
and a mist, thicker and darker than the fog 
and the dusk, obscured her vision. She had 
to grope back, and hold by the wall for 
support. She feared she should never reach 
the door before her senses failed her. At last 
she touched something which gave way. It 
was the door, which had been left off the 
latch, but ere she had time even for one 
aspiration of thankfulness, she fell insensible 
across the threshold. 

Mrs. Gannaway had been in the inner 
apartment when Honor had fallen. Mr. Gan- 
naway and Jim were out. Hearing a little 
bustle, but not being certain whether it was 
merely the effect of fancy or not, she turned 
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again to her work of washing the dinner- 
plates, which had been left untouched till 
now. She continued for some minutes at her 
employment, then she seemed to feel a great 
draught of air as if the door were open. She 
recalled to mind the bustle she had heard a 
few minutes before, and began to wonder if 
anyone had come in. Had it been her hus- 
band or Jim, surely they would have spoken 
or moved again. It could not be Honor, for 
she had gone to her aunt's. In this state of 
doubt, the weak and timorous mind of Mrs. 
Gannaway naturally concluded that it must 
be a robber, and she fell into a paroxysm of 
fear, expecting every instant to be attacked 
and murdered. Suspending her operations, 
she sat down, and there remained trans- 
fixed with terror, eagerly listening for 
sounds of violence, but almost deprived of 
the power to hear from the very intensity of 
her fright. How long she sat thus, she could 
not have told. At last steps approached 
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the house, and her husband's voice ex- 
clauned : — 

"HoUo! what is this?" 

Out rushed poor Mrs. Gannaway, her dread 
of robbers and murderers overcome by the 
dread of her husband being angry. In her 
haste she left her candle behind her, and in 
the kitchen it was almost dark. But by the 
faint, expiring twilight, struggling faintly 
through the lattice, aided by the light afforded 
by one or two tiny tongues of flame which 
had just begun to spring from the recently- 
laid fire, she could just discern the tall, dark 
figure of her husband in the door-way, with 
Jim's head and sharp bright eyes peering 
beneath his arm, both looking eagerly at some 
dark object which lay on the floor, and over 
which Mr. Gannaway had stumbled. Mr. 
Gannaway was too blind to see and too 
rheumatic to stoop, but Jim, darting down, 
cried : — 

" If it bean't Honor lying dead." 
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" Dead ! " shrieked Mrs. Gannaway, and — '* 

" Nonsense ! " growled her husband. 

Jim seeing the light of the candle through 
the open door, ran for it, and he and Mr. 
Gannaway, with some difficulty, raised the 
poor insensible child and laid her on her bed. 

In about half an hour a doctor came. She 
had recovered fix)m the fainting fit, but was 
delirious ; he said she had the small-pox. 

Mrs. Gannaway looked in terror at her 
husband. It would have been difficult to say 
whether she dreaded his displeasure or the 
small-pox the most, and she thought he would 
be exasperated by the misfortune which had 
befallen them. But she was mistaken. Irri- 
tated and provoked in no common degree as 
Mr. Gamiaway was by the smaller trials of 
life, before a great misfortune, he stood hum- 
bled and submissive. In it he recognised, 
which he failed to do in little things, the hand 
of the Almighty. Though a cross-tempered, 
he was not a bad-hearted man. 
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" Jim," he said, run to Mr. Winthrop and 
tell him this bad news. Probably he will 
order the school to be closed for the present ;" 
and turning to the Doctor, " Don't you think 
some one had better be got to nurse the girl. 
She has an old aunt." 

" Old Mrs. Keziah Sky," said the Doctor. 
" I fear it would kill the old woman. She is 
upwards of seventy. If nothing better can be 
done, she can be taken to the sick ward in the 
Union. There are several small-pox patients 
there already." 

" Oh, no, no," cried Mrs Gannaway, eagerly, 
and, in the anxiety of the minute, forgetting 
her habitual dread of her husband; "if she 
leaves me, I shall never see her again. I will 
nurse her, indeed I will." 

" You," said Mr. Gannaway,. astonished and 
angry. 

" Oh, please don't send her away," she said, 
turning entreatingly, first to the doctor and 
then to her husband. " I can nurse her. She 
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said I could do something, if I would try and 
pray to God, and I will try, and He will help 
me, for she is such a good child. I know He 
will help me for her sake. What could I do 
without her ? '' 

The Doctor appeared much inclined that 
she should remain, but Mr. Gannaway still 
did not scruple to express his opinion of his 
wife's incompetence. 

" It would be much better for the little girl 
not to be removed, and nothing is reqmred 
but care and attention." 

" Oh, sir ! I will do whatever you bid me, 
or die myself." 

" The very best frame of mind for a nurse 
to be in. I do not doubt that affection will 
supply the place of experience. Have you 
any objection, Mr. Gannaway, that your wife 
should try her powers for a few days ? " 

" She can ^," said Mr. Gannaway, dryly, 
and with a look which seemed to say, " but I 
know what her success will be." 
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The Doctor, then, takmg Mrs. Gannaway 
aside, and seeing that she was a timid and 
nervous person, explained kindly and calmly 
what he wished her to do. And she was sur- 
prised to find how well she understood, and 
how easy it seemed. She was so eager that 
Honor might live, and this eagerness, born of 
strong affection, seemed to develope in her 
new powers. As soon as the doctor was gone, 
she knelt down and breathed a real prayer, 
that God would help her for His Son's sake. 
She begged as the starving beg for bread, or 
as the condemned entreats for life, with the 
full sense of her need, a full appreciation of 
the gift, and a full confidence in the power of 
the Giver to bestow. She obeyed the doctor 
as if the life of Honor depended on attention 
to the minutest particular, and as he praised 
her success, and she found she could succeed, 
she gained confidence. 

There are no teachers like faith and affec- 
tion. And thus was Honor tended with 
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a zeal and attention which the rich and great 
might envy. 

Mrs. Keziah hobbled down to see her little 
niece. It was long since the old woman had 
gone so far, and she was weary in body and 
faint in heart when she arrived. 

" Ah ! woe is me ! " she said, " I had 
naught left but her ;" and bowing her head 
over the sick bed of little Honor, she wept in 
all the desolation of bereaved old age. Poor 
Mrs. Gannaway stood weeping at a little dis- 
tance. She would have given the world to 
offer some consolation, but she knew not how 
to do it. She felt convinced that anything 
she could say must be so foolish. At last she 
said : — 

" I shall be very kind to her. I would 
do anything for her, for she is a little angel, 
and I will send down Jim every day to say 
how she be." 

And Mrs. Keziah thanked her, and blessed 
her, and told her she was sure she would do 
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all she couldy and that she had taken a load 
off her heart, and poor Mrs. Gannaway felt 
again that it is not so very difficult to be of 
some use. Jim went home with Mrs. Keziah. 
He was at this trying time very active and 
obliging. The school had been closed for fear 
of infection, and Mr. Gannaway divided the 
leisure time which thus fell to him between 
studying German and instructing him. Jim 
enjoyed this. He hated the school, and not 
being afraid of the small-pox, was quite con- 
tented with their present way of passing their 
time. Although he liked Honor as well, and 
perhaps better than anybody else, and would 
have been sorry if she had died, yet his 
anxiety was far from being acute enough to 
disturb his serenity of mind. Her death 
would not effect his prospects in any way. At 
the same time he was very willing to do any- 
thing in his power to do her good, or to serve 
anybody in any way, and old Mrs. Keziah told 
Mr. Winthrop he was a very obliging, kind- 
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hearted boy, and presented him with a small 
bhxe bird, with a white feather in its head, 
which she called a " Chinee bird of the 
Rock." 

A very sad evening poor Keziah passed 
after this visit to little Honor, but she took 
out her Bible and read the healing of Jabus' 
daughter and the raising of Lazarus, and then 
she prayed to the same Lord who had sympa- 
thised with the grief of Mary and Martha, and 
wept over the tomb of Lazarus, to take com- 
passion on her. Her next thought was what 
she should do to show her gratitude to Mrs. 
Gannaway. At last the bright idea struck 
her that she would make her a likeness of the 
good Samaritan. It was a happy idea for 
poor Mrs. Keziah, for it helped to divert her 
mind, during the long winter nights, from 
dwelling on the thought of her sick darling ; 
and when morning's light came at last, it fur- 
nished her with an interest in her pursuit she 
should not otherwise have felt. 
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Honor was very ill ; but a sound constitu- 
tion, the skill of her doctor, and the attention 
of her nurse brought her through at last. 
One morning she woke, cool and sensible, and 
asked where she was ? Oh ! what a moment 
that was for Mrs. Gannaway! But remem-: 
bering that the doctor had told her that the 
patient must be kept very quiet, she com- 
manded herself so as not to express her joy. 

*^ It might kill Honor," she said to herself, 
trembling with the effort to keep down her 
satisfaction; and so, with a voice quivering 
from strong emotion, she bade her be still, 
and kissed her poor, pale forehead. In a few 
days more, Honor was sitting up again, but, 
alas ! she was not very like the little Honor 
who had lain down. Gone were the pretty, 
fair curls which had just begun to recover 
from the cropping ordered by Mrs. Winthrop. 
Gone also was the rosy bloom from her cheek, 
and the freshness from her complexion. The 
child-like fairness of her skin had given place 
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to a muddy, mottled appearance. Little 
" Honor," as Jim failed not to remark, " was 
pretty no longer ; " and though Mrs. Ganna- 
way — a thing she had never been known to 
do in her life before — contradicted him flatly, 
it was true notwithstanding. The morning 
after Honor was able to sit up, her Aunt Ke- 
ziah came to see her. She carried in her 
hand, or rather arm, a large pasteboard box. 
I will not attempt to describe her delight at 
the sight of Honor sitting up once more, 
nor how she hugged, and kissed, and blessed 
her. 

Mr, Gannaway and Jim were in the kitchen 
at lessons, and, as soon as Mrs. Keziah had 
arrived, Mrs. Gannaway had slipped out, that 
the aunt and niece might be left alone toge- 
ther. They were very happy, but, after a 
few minutes given to mutual affection, they 
spoke of Mrs. Gannaway. 

Honor said how kind she was, and then 
Mrs. Eeziah told Honor of all she had done 
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for her during her iUness ; and Honor said 
she only wished she could show her how gnite- 
ful she was. And then Keziah looked sig- 
nificantly at the box and affectionately at 
Honor. 

" And oh, aunt ! have you got a bird for 
her ? " cried the latter. 

"We shall see/' said Mrs. Keziah — "we 
shall see ! " 

Honor longed for Mrs. Gannaway to return, 
and, in fact, she was not very long in again 
making her appearance. With all due cere- 
mony, Mrs, Keziah opened her box, and dis- 
played the " good Samaritan." 

Great was Mrs. Gannaway's admiration, 
and still greater her amazement and delight, 
when that wonderful masterpiece of the good 
Mrs. Keziah's art was presented to her as a mark 
of gratitude in the donor for her having " as 
good as saved the dear child's life." Mrs. 
Gannaway burst into tears of joyful agita- 
tion. 
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" Was any one really grateful to her ? Had 
she really done good to any one ? Oh ! " she 
sobbed, ^^ it is all along of this 'ere blessed 
child ! " 

Probably this was the happiest day of Mrs. 
Gannaway's life. 

Mr. Gannaway had been muoh less cross 
ever since the commencement of Honor's ill- 
ness. True, he had not said anything kind, 
but he had forborne saying anything unkind. 
To-day, however, the change was more per- 
ceptible than it had yet been ; and, what ren- 
dered it even more marked was, that he ap- 
peared out of spirits, and not quite well. In 
the afternoon, he told Jim he should have a 
holiday, as he had got a headache. 

" I am afraid, Honor, he is not well," said 
Mrs. Gannaway. " I never knowed him give 
a holiday before." 

" Ask him how he feels," said Honor. 

" Oh, no ! I can't ; he would be angry," 
she said, imeasily. 

VOL. I. T 
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" Hester/' at last said Mr. Gannaway, ad- 
dressing his wife, " I have got a cold shiver 
all over me. I think a cup of tea would do 
me good." 

Hester looked at him uneasily, yet she 
dared not ask if he were ill. Her counte- 
nance, however, probably expressed her anx- 
iety, for he said : — 

" I think I have got a cold — my head is so 
heavy." 

In a great bustle, and not a little fright, 
Hester ran to get the tea. In her hurry and 
agitation, she made it before the water boiled ; 
and, when she handed him his cup, there was 
no sugar in it. He had hardly tasted it, 
when it flashed across her that she had for- 
gotten the sugar, and she flushed crimson, 
and then became cold and trembling, expect- 
ing, every instant, her husband's reproaches. 
But he said nothing, only, after one or 
two sips, helped himself to a spoonful of 
sugar. 
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" I am afraid/' began Mrs. Gannaway, " I 
—I—" 

" Never mind, Hester," he said, " we may 
all forget." 

" Oh, how good you are ! '^ cried poor 
Hester, bursting into tears, " and me so use- 
less and stupid." 

" If you are, Hester, I am afraid it is as 
much my fault as yours," he said, in a de- 
sponding tone. 

Poor Hester could not restrain her tears, 
and, rising from her seat, she ventured to do 
what she had never in her life dared to do be- 
fore, take her husband's hand and kiss it, 
while she knelt on the floor beside him. Then 
he laid his hand on her head, and said so- 
lemnly : — 

" God bless you, Hester, and forgive me ! " 

Hester could only sob and say it was all 
her stupidity; but her husband interrupted 
her: — 

" You must not say it was all that, Hes- 
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ter." After a pause, he added : — " My head 
aches. I think I must lie down. I know you 
will be a good nurse to me, Hester ; and, if I 
am taken away, do not think hardly of me ! 
You—" 

Here tears started to the old man's eyes, 
and Hester, weeping and caressing hun, yet, 
amidst aU her agitation and apprehension, 
filled with a new-born joy, helped him to 
bed. 

When the doctor came, he said, uncommon 
as it was at his advanced years, he believed 
he, too, had the small-pox. 

And now another long season of nursing 
and watching commenced for Mrs. Gannaway. 
In the day time. Honor was an eflHicient aid; 
but the doctor said she was not yet strong 
enough to bear her rest broken at night, and 
Mrs. Gannaway would have undergone any 
fatigue rather than have injured a hair of the 
child's head, Jim, too, was by no means a 
useless ally. He was very ready to run er- 
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rands, do the housework, and help in any way 
but nursing. For that he seemed to have 
neither inclination nor talent. 

Jim was almost as anxious as the others for 
the recovery of Mr. Gannaway. He feared 
that, if he died, his education might be inter- 
rupted — ^his education, on which hung the 
conversion to reality of his visions of success 
and grandeur. Mr. Gannaway had been kind 
to him, too, and he liked him, and wished him 
well. 

But the care and anxiety of Mr. Gannaway's 
household were destined to be all in vain. The 
infirmities of age, which had begun earlier 
with him than with most men, and long years 
of iU-health and irritability, had not only 
weakened his constitution, but had predis- 
posed it 'to fever. For many days, he was 
very delirious, and it required all the eflForts of 
all his attendants even to hold him in bed. 
But when, at last, the fever became subdued, 
he sank at once. The lamp had burnt out in 
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the last blaze. For nearly twenty-four hours, 
Mr. Gannaway was in an almost insensible 
state. Except for his breathing, one would 
hardly have known that he lived. 

Tenderly poor Hester watched, and hoped 
that he would yet live. 

^^ He is so kind now," she said, " and he 
was always so clever. No wonder / seemed 
useless to him. Oh, Honor! he spoke so 
kind, and me so stupid ! " 

At last, after having seemed for some time 
to be asleep, Mr. Gannaway opened his eyes 
and looked at Hester. Exhausted though he 
was, he seemed to recognise her. 

" Hester," he said. 

She drew near to him, thinking he wished 
to speak ; but he only said : — 

''I wish—" 

*^ Somewhat to drink ? " she asked. 

" No, no ; I wish — " and again he stopped. 

Hester looked anxiously round, eager to 
satisfy his wishes ; but feeling she was very 
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stupid that she could not divine them. Again 
he opened his eyes, and tried to speak, but 
his lips appeared as if they were unable to 
form the words. As Mrs. Gannaway still 
hesitated and paused, a look of disappointment 
stole over his languid features. 

"Perhaps," suggested Honor, "he wants 
you to read." 

A faint gleam lighted up the dying features, 
and, with trembling hands, Mrs. Gannaway 
took the Bible, and read the twenty-third 
Psalm. When she was done, her husband 
again looked at her. She came near him. 
He whispered, but so low that none but the 
anxiously listening ear he addressed could 
have heard the word. It was : — 

" Forgive ! " 

Hester answered by bending down and 
kissing the death-stricken features. Then, 
amid her low sobs, she found words to say : — 

" Forgive me ! — I was so stupid." 

He appeared to make a slight gesture of 
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dissent, then put up his hand to his forehead^ 
as if making a last great effort to collect the 
powers both of his body and mind. 

" Bless — " he said, lifting his eyes, which 
fell again. 

It was all over, but poor Hester had the 
consolation of knowing that his last word had 
been a prayer for a blessing on her. 

Their marriage had not been a happy one, 
and it was only as the bond was dissolved 
for ever that they both felt it might perhaps 
have been otherwise. 

Alas, for poor humanity ! Jewels of affec- 
tion and kindness lie strewed even on the 
hardest path, but man shuts his eyes, and will 
not see them. Too late ! May you, oh ! my 
reader, never know the full meaning of these 
words—" Too late ! " 

The small-pox spread no further. The doc- 
tor had vaccinated Jim, and he escaped ; and 
Mrs. Gannaway had had it long ago, when she 
was a child. 
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The school had been closed at Thornbury 
for a long time, but now that the small-pox 
had abated, it was necessary to think of sup- 
plying the place of Mr. Gannaway. With re- 
gard to Honor and Jim, Mr. Winthrop wrote 
to Mr. St. John to ask his advice. As that 
gentleman was fortunately, about that time, 
going to inspect a school not very far from 
Thombury, he came thither on his way, to see 
what had best be done. Mr. St. John was a 
man of an ardent and benevolent, as well as 
truly religious, mind, and he had felt no com- 
mon interest in those two children — an inte- 
rest which had been much heightened by 
learning their history. He regarded them 
as the children of his intellectual adop- 
tion, and he had resolved that if they had 
fulfilled the promise of the previous year, he 
would make what efforts he could in their 
behalf. 

For a moment, he felt disappointed as he 
beheld the ravages disease had made in the 
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beauty of his little favourite Honor. But 
stifling this feeling, he found, in spite of the 
diminution in her personal attractions, her in- 
telligence and artlessness as winning as ever. 
There was something very pleasing in the con- 
fiding way in which she seemed to trust he 
would continue to befriend them, while Jim's 
eager entreaty that he would not give them 
up, seemed to imply that he thought it likely 
he might. 

" Is this," thought Mr. St. John, "the dif- 
ference between man and woman ? But, no,'' 
he answered himself; "man and woman are 
alike in capacity for nobility and generosity of 
mind. It is only the difference between Honor 
Sky and James Carver." 

About a fortnight after Mr. St. John's visit, 
the fears of Jim were set at rest, and the 
hopes of Honor fulfilled, though not without 
a drawback in her case. Mr. St. John had 
thought it advisable to remove them both from 
Thornbury, and they were both to be appren- 
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ticed as pupil teachers, provided they were 
approved by the Government Committee, 
which Mr. St. John did not doubt. Jim was 
to go to a large town, and Honor to a village 
at some distance. Poor Honor wept bitterly 
at the idea of leaving her Aunt Keziah, the 
more especially that the latter was every 
day becoming more and more infirm ; but 
Mrs. Winthrop told her that : — ^^ It was 
ungrateful and unchristian to repine — that 
she ought to be overjoyed at her good for- 
tune.'' 

Honor listened respectfully, dried her tears, 
but was not convinced. Mrs. Keziah herself 
was sure Mrs. Winthrop must be right, though 
she never admitted that Honor was wrong. 
Difficulties of this nature did not much disturb 
Mrs. Keziah. 

Before her departure. Honor's mind was, in 
a measure, set at rest. A vacancy had oc- 
curred in one of the almshouses, and Mrs. 
Gannaway was appointed to fill it up. Honor 
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V 

could have wished nothing better either for 
her aunt or her friend^ and she thought of 
quitting Thombury with a lightened heart. 
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